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Webster’s Common School Dictionary . .72 
Webster’s High School Dictionary ° -98 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary ° ° 1.50 


None Better 


Webster’s Dictionaries are the Acknowledged 
Authority throughout the English-speaking world. 
They are more widely used in the home, the office, 
and the schoolroom than all others combined. They 
constitute a complete and progressive series, care- 
fully graded and adapted for all classes. The spell- 
ing and punctuation in all the leading series of readers 
are based on these dictionaries, which are therefore 
a necessity to the teacher. 


We are importers of high grade maps from 
Europe. 
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The Wide World 
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Under Sunny Skies 
Toward the Rising Sun 
Strange Lands Near Home 


BALLOU’S FOOTPRINTS OF TRAVEL 
HALL’S OUR WORLD READER 
FRYE’S BROOKS AND BROOK BASINS 


Descriptive announcements of these books will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address on request 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Address: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top?} 


TO PRUVKE that Daus’ “ Tip-To 
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days’ trial. 
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Text-Books of Art Education 


The Seventh Year Book of this new Series will be ready in 
November. Combined pencil and color effects, printed on 
tinted paper,are one of the distinctive features of this attract- 
ive and helpful book. Increased attention has been given to 
Geometric Problems and Industrial Drawing, and more defi- 
nite study to the 

Principles of 


Perspective and Design 


Book Seven has 126 pages, 16 of which contain beautiful color 
reproductions. The text explains how to work out the given 
lessons, and sets forth principles to be studied. It is accom- 
panied by 

Two Hundred Illustrations 

in black and white, including decorative treatment of landscapes, 

trees, plant-forms, and still-life forms. There are also many 

reproductions from famous masterpieces. 


Sample Copies, postpaid, 55 cents 


Advance orders will receive prompt attention 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 


FIVE LECTURES 


For Citu, County and State Teachers’ 


- The subjects of your lectures are excel. 
lent, and I shall be glad to speak of them 
wherever I can.”— Aate Gannett Wells. “7 
should think you would be submerged eve 
yesr— you wil! be when we can make people 
unders: and it.”’— Dr. Aw Winship. I sup- 
pose the philosophy which you teach is not 
quite as faraway from conv entional thought 
as your book is from conventional book- 
making.” — Sec. George H. Martin. 


Associations. Forcirculars and information, 
address, H. Wilbur, Easton, Mass, 


ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.— (XIV.) 


Secaucus, thought to be derived from Indian word 
sekakes, used in reference to snakes. 

Sempronins, for celebrated Roman tribute, father o: 
the Gracchi. 

Seneca Falls, fer an Indian tribe, said to be a corrup- 
tion of Sinnekaes, a name given them by the Dutch. 

Seward, for William H. Seward, American statesman, 

Shandakeu, “rapid waters.”’ 

Shelby, fer General Isaac Shelby of Kentucky. 

Shelter. probably the transiation of the orlginal Indian 
name cf Mauhausetaha-cusha-wommuck, “an island 
sheltered by islands.’ 

Sherman, for Roger Sherman, signer of Declaration of 
Indeper dance. 

Shinneececk, for an Indian tribe. 

Shushan, for ruined city of Persia. 

Sidney, for Admiral Sir Sidney Smith. 

Sinclairville, for Major Samuel Sinclair, first settler. 

Sing Sing, for John Sing Sing, a friendly Indian, 

Skuneateles, “long lake.” 

Sleansville, for John R. Sloan. 

Smithfield, for Peter Smith, 

Smithtown, for Richard Smith. 

Smithville, for Jesse Smith, lumber dealer. 

Smokes, for an Indian who resided near its mouth. 

Smyrna, for ancient city in Syria. 

Sodus, from Indian assorodus, “‘silvery water.” 

Solon, for one of the seven wise men of Greece. 

Solvay, hecause the Solvay Process works are situated 
there. 

Somers, for Captain Richard Somers, naval officer in 
Tripolitan war. 

Southampton, for town in England. 

spatferd, for Horatio Gates Spafford, author of first 
gazetteer otf the state. 

Spencerport, for William H. Spencer, a pioneer settler. 

Split Rock, because situated near a curicusly fo-med 
rock. 

Spuvten Puyvil, channel connecting Hudson and Har- 
lem rivers, on account of an Oath sworn by a Dutch ship- 
master, that he would pass the mouth of the river “in 
spite of the devil.” 

Stark, for Ceneral John Stark. 

Starkev, for John Starkey, one of first settlers. 

Staten, named by Dutch for the Staaten general. 

Stephentown, for Stephen van Rensselaer. 

Sterlinghurg, for James Sterling, builder of an iron 
furnace. 

Steuben, for Baron von Steuben, a Prussian soldier 
who fought in American Revolution, 

Stiliwater, because of the “still water’ in the Hudson 
near the town. 

Stockport, for town in England. 

Stockton, for Commodore R. F. Stockton, who took 
part in the conquest of California. 

Stuyvesant, for Covernor Peter Stuyvesant. 

Suffern, tor Suffern family, 

sutfolk. for county in England. 

Sullivan, for Major-General John Sullivan. 

Syracuse, for ancient city of Sicily. 

Taberg, for iron mining town in Sweden. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT R. C, MercaLF, Winchester, 
Mass.: The best teachers are often those who 
are most conscious of their shortcomings. 


Dr. J. T. Prince, Agent Massachusetts Board of 
Education: Acourse of studies is not a manual 
of methods and of theories of teaching, however 
important such a statement of methods and 
theories may be in some places. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. F. Gorpy, Springfield, 


Mass.: A sympathetic imagination, an inspiring 
personality, a large capacity for friendship, and a 
keen appreciation of what is truest and best are a 
few of the qualities that should characterize teach- 
ers in the public schools. 


Henry SasBin, LL D., Des Moines, Ja.: The 
teacher must be free to teach in accordance with 
his own ideals, and the pupil must be in that recep- 
tive state which is characterized by the absence of 
coercion or restraint. . . . Do not go to sleep over 


your task ; put soul and brains into it. Individualize 
your work. | 


SUPERINTENDENT F.W. Eaton, Naugatuck,Ct.: 

In the training and personality of the teacher the 
- whole problem rests. The normal child will not do 
better than his teacher, nor will he be better. A 
fountain does not send its waters higher than the 
spring which supplies it, unless by artificial means, 
and such means cannot be employed in the case 
of the child. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, aT ASBURY PARK: And 
thrice fortunate are you to whom it is given to lead 
lives of resolute endeavor for the achievement of 
loity ideals, and, furthermore, to instill both by 
your lives and by your teachings these ideals into 
the minds of those who in the next generation will, 
as the men and women of that generation, deter- 
mine the position which this nation is to hold in the 
history of mankind. 

Presipent H. H. Cedar Falls, 
fowa: In no country on earth is there as great 
a need of good, true, strong characteristics in 
human life as in America. In no nation do man- 
hood and womanhood in their highest and noblest 
excellence have such a chance to count for so 
much. In no way is personal virtue, wise restraint, 
and self-mastery able to exert such majestic in- 
fluence as is possible to-day in the wonderful call 
for citizenship that is able at all times and under all 

_circumstances to stand for the best and most glori- 
ous things in our civilization. 


FACTS CONCERNING THE CHILD MIND AND 
THEIR APPLICATION. 


BY MARGARET E. SCHALLENBERGER, PH.D. 


The primary teacher is often glibly told that her 
function is simply to take the child as she 
finds him~—-one wonders how else she could take 
him—-and step by step lead him from that state 
into something higher mentally, stronger physi- 
cally, and more beautiful ethically; manifestly, in 
the abstract, a clear-cut, definite task. If she asks 
what are the concrete, visible aids thereto, she is 
directed to libragy shelves quivering under a multi- 
tude of books and monographs upon pedagogy and 
methodology, which tell of this and that successful 
plan of .procedure. 


Bravely the young enthusiast squares her small 


shoulders to the work. Book after book is read, . 


precept after precépt is memorized and. applied. 
The years go by. Rosy cheeks have grown pale, 
brown hair has turned gray, interest in the jlarger 
questions of iife has been chilled, the bright sense 
of humor has been ;dulled, the contrast between 
eatth and heaven has increased. She has been 
faithtul and earnest and painstaking. She has even 
experimented a little in a modest way, and, perhaps, 
has added’a pamphlet or two to the big shelf, for 
she, too, has found a successful method. But it has 
been a long, hard journey. It has had too little 
sunshine. It has not led to fullness of iife. There 
are shorter, pleasanter paths by which the teacher 
reaches correct method and, at the same time, 
passes herself fromthe state in which~ her first 
class of children found her into one higher men- 
tally, stronger physically, and more beautiful ethic- 
ally. One of these paths let me try briefly to de- 
scribe. 

Instead of turning to books for direction suppose 
the young teacher turns to the child himself, and 
tries to discover from simple analysis something 
about the nature of the material with which she has 
to deal. What is it that she is to change, to direct, 
to improve? Obviously, the mind of the child. 
But she has, perhaps, no knowledge at all of struc- 
tural psychology, and would not dare attempt to 
answer the simple, searching question, “What is 
mind?” Yet it is with mind that she must deal, a 


uniaue form of mind, not the animal mind, not the _ 
mind of old age—the senile mind—not the abnor- 


mal mind of ‘the idiot or the criminal, not the one 
of which most is known,—the normal adult human 
mind,—but that peculiar type very difficult , to 
study, the child mind. However, if she cannot say 
what it is, any teacher may observe the mind of the 
child in action, and by comparison with that of her 
own mind or of other adults learn to know some- 
thing about how it functions under certain condi- 
tions. The proper variation of conditions is the 
key-note to all forms of method. How much'more 
interesting to manipulate the conditions oneself 


than blindly to copy those outlined by another, be- 
cause “found successful!” 
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Let us note briefly some of the most obvious facts 
of the child mind. 

First, the child’s mind is in a state of what 
psychologists call “passive attention,”.that-is, he 
attends largely to stimuli furnished from the out- 
side. “He/is scatter-brained,”’ we sometimes say. 
This being a fact, it follows that, no matter how 
well planned and logical a reading lesson may ‘be, 
if a bit of bright color or a bird flying past the 
window, or the sound of the fish-man’s horn com2 
into the stream of consciousness they force them- 
selves, 0 to speak, in such a way as to dominate it 
for the time being. It is not that the child is in- 
attentive, uninterested, mindless ; he is simply atten- 
tive to, interested in, mindful of what overpowers 
him, of what he cannot help attending to if he be a 
normal, human child. 

It is obvious, then, that no method for the teach- 
ing of a young child should involve continued con- 
centration of attention. The ,more ability the 
teacher shows in presenting educative material, ap- 
pealing now to one sense, now to another, falling 
into sympathy ,with this passive attention state of 
the little one, the more easily will the child be held 
from giving himself up to other stimuli continu- 
ally forcing themselves upon him. And what are 
these other interests? Where, chiefly, are they to 
be found? In the out-of-doors. The real world of 
normal childhood is the play world. ‘Where is the 
teacher who can make a reading lesson as interest- 
ing as a game of tag, or a lesson in morals and 
manners as thrilling as “I’m a robber, I’m a thief, 
I’m the'man that stole yer beef’? It is only after 
long months, perhaps years, of pleasant work in 
school that the child is gradually led into the state 
of active attention, where there is a struggle be- 
tween opposing stimuli, and where we at last 
choose between them. And only master minds 
ever reach the “golden” state of complete absorp- 
tion, a state of attention in which one is oblivious 
to all else ‘but the work in hand. 

Second, every human mind is open to sugges- 
tion, the child mind to an enormous degree. Study 
of the suggestive effect of printed advertisements, 
of well-arranged show-windows, of the sale of 
goods by traveling agents, of wholesale investments 
in mines, of runs on banks, of changes in fashion. 
of methods of political leaders and bosses, even of 
precepts taught in certain medicinal schools, and 
the liturgy and forms of religious cults demon- 
strates this fact. We often yield to suggestion even 
when we are conscious of its “power” and have set 
ourselves to withstand it. 

To a far greater extent is this true of the child. 
Properly handled suggestion is one of the most 
potent of educative forces. Almost any emotion 
can be reached through it. Soft music, rooms 
properly lighted, walls quietly tinted, . flowers 
daintily arranged. gentle voices, polite manners, 
graceful movements: all suggest quiet and peace 
and order. Martial music, strong, full-tones, short 
sentences, quick, direct movements, erect bodily 
posture suggest courage, pride, self-confidence. A 
hand warmly clasped, a cheery smile, a hearty 
laugh, an earnest appeal suggest friendliness, sym- 
pathy, help. The criminal usually lives in an at- 
mosphere reeking with evil suggestion. Many of 
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us are good citizens largely because of.the strong’ 
suggestive tone toward ‘right action pervading the 
community into which it was our in fortune to 
be born. 

Questions: What suggestions do-the children oi 
the. primary schools receive from day to day from 
their teachers and from one another? How can 
suggestion be used in ordinary schoolroom 
methods ? 

‘Third, the child’s imagination is of a different 
nature from the adult’s. We say it is greater, 
That is not true. He has not the experience upon 
which to build that we have. It is impossible for 
a young child to imagine as truly, in as large or de- 
tailed a way, the appearance of a king or a prn- 
cess; e. g., because he has not sufficient materia 
with which to make his mental picture; but, on the 
other hand, he is not hampered, as we are, by ex- 
perience. All things are possible to him. There 
is no reason why a dragon, as big as a mountain, 
spitting tons of fire, should not/glide as lightly as 
a swallow through the air. The child;has no pre- 
conceived ideas of friction or of the force of gravity 
to overcome. Every idea is acceptable. All th'ngs 
are real. With wider experience this state of mind 
must cease. The wider experience is sure to come. 
Why not let this bold imagination have free p'ay 
while it lasts? Certainly it marks a very happy 
state in mental development. 

Fourth, anything in motion attracts attention. A 
bird at rest is probably unnoticed. Let it take wing 
and fiy from tree to tree, and we immediately are 
aware of its presence. A lecture in a monotone 
puts us to sleep, but an orator with his changes in 
voice, facial expression, and gesture may hold us. 
for an hour. An experiment of the simplest soit—- 
the mere tying of a string or pouring of a liquic 
from bottle to bottle—will arouse a weary audience. 
Here again the child mind exaggerates our own. 
The teacher who tells a story dramatically—not ° 
necessarily with what is sometimes called elocu- 
tionary culture-—but with variation ‘in voice, move- 
ment in body, and differing expressions in face will 
never be forced to say, “Attention, class!’ The 
moving of the pointer under the blackboard sen- 
tence holds the attention of the class more easily 
than the mere pointing to the sentence. When 
attention to the lesson 'is replaced by attention 
from il, try movement of some kind, e. g., let a child 
rise from his seat and point to the sentences, or 
write ‘a word, or distribute the paper. 

Fitth, the child is often accredited with feelings 
of too high an order. Punished for some misde- 
meanor one day he thrusts demonstratively jinto 
his teacher’s hand the next a pretty bunch of 
flowers. We say he is loving and forgiving. Asa 
matter of fact, he has probably actually forgotten 
the punishment, and there is no'slightest connec- 
tion between it and the little gift of flowers. A 
child’s feelings are deep, but not lasting. They are 
deeper in ‘proportion than our own, because of his 
limited experience. A favorite pet dies. The child 
weeps sadly. The whole world seems dark. because 
he has no basis of comparison. Later on, when'he 
has lost a friend or a brother, the death of a pet 
will gradually come to have a relative value in the 
feeling of sorrow. He will not be overcome with 
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grief, but he will remember it longer. This forget- 
fulness of unhappy occurrences'‘has both a positive 
and a negative value in the school. It keeps the 
child sunny and care-free, but it makes constant 
correction of faults necessary. On the other hand, 
we are oiten surprised at what we term the child’s 
‘fickleness. He is not fickle. He simply forgets. 
So devoted may he be to a teacher that he is dis- 
solved in tears when he leaves her for the next 
higher grade. In two days he is in love with his 
present teacher ‘and has seemingly absolutely for- 
gotten the former. 

Instances of facts about child mind might be 
multipiied at great length; e. g., the child’s tend- 
ency to dramatize, to symbolize by pictures, to cen- 
tre his interest round an dbject’s activity (“What 
does it do?” he asks), to make things, etc. All 
these tendencies should be taken account of in 
teaching. All methods should be in accordance 
with them, and should utilize them. 

It may be urged in argument against what has 
been said that there are many degrees of difference 
in the child mind itself. Each child, as each adult, 
is an individual. This is true, but there is an adult 
human mind. All social leaders appeal to it. If we 
are normal, we all tend to act—and the great 
majority of us do act—under certain conditions in 
precisely the same way. Our minds are made up 
of the same sort of material. We respond to the 
same sort of stimuli. And all this is true of the 
chiid mind. There are certain big facts regarding 
the action of the child mind that any observing 
teacher can discover. Only a very few have been 
pointed out in this paper. Having discovered these 
big facts she can work out her methods in accord- 
ance with them. Thea they will be her methods, 
and she will know why they are successful. It 
makes all the difference in the world in one’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual welfare just what attitude 
one takes toward the work of life. To take it up 
joyfully, as an individual to whom a special prob- 
lem is offered, means to grow stronger and braver 
and more serene. To take it up sadly, as one of 
a class upon whom labor after a prescribed method 
has been thrust.—-no matter with what earnestness 
or patience,—mieans a weakened intellect and spirit- 
ual unrest. 

My message to the primary teacher, then, is this: 
Study, as best you can, the minds of the children for 
whose acquired tendencies you are largely respon- 
sible. Compare your observations, where pos- 
sible, with those of experts. Vary the conditions 
under which child mind shows its activity in cer- 
tain definite ways, in such a manner as to produce 
the result desired; i. e., formulate your own 
methods. Use no methods, however “successful,” 
that are plainly at variance with established facts 
concerning the structure ;and action of the child 
mind. 
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EDUCATION EAST AND WEST.—(X.) 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Calamity howling is not my specialty, and I am 
not likely to be accused of being a pessimist, Dut it 
is in the creed of an optimist to face the worst facts 
in season to correct them. Attention is called to a 
condition of affairs in New England in order that 
we may not have the experience of Russia through 
over-confidence in traditional’ prestige. 

There are in the United States sixty public 
school positions that pay $5,000 or more, and only 
one of these is in New England. 

‘There are twenty-nine city superintendents who 
receive $4,000 or more, and but six of these are in 
New England. There are seventy-two who re- 
ceive $3,000 and more, and only nineteen are in 
New England. There are 132 who receive $2,500, 
and thirty-four of these are here. There are 292 
who receive $2,000, and but sixty-two are ‘here. 
There are 416 receiving $1,500 and more; only 
eighty-six of these are in New England. [ thought 
this might be in part due to the fact that there are 
so many larger cities in the middle and western 
states, but the case is no better with cities under 
30,000. There are 398 of these and 178 of them 
pay $2,000 or more, and only thirty-six of these 
are in New England. 

There is one state normal school that pays 
$6,000 to the principal, one that pays $5,500, two 
$5,000, several $4,000, and several others that pay 
more than $3,000. Only one in New England pays. 
more than $3,000, and that one is not in Massa- 
chusetts. 
are heads of departments who receive as much as 
any Massachusetts principal. There are twice as 
many state normal school principak,in New Eng- 
land receiving less than $2,000°as in all other 
northern states combined. Supervision and 
normal schools have been New England specialties, 
and to fall to the rear in this respect is much more 
significant than appears at first blush. 


> 


SPENDING ONE’S LEISURE TIME. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

lt would be a low conception of life and a blight 
on humanity to shape courses of instruction for 
making our girls and boys mere machines and 
machine handlers instead of men and women. The 
man or woman is always a more valuable product 
than the machine operated, and these human opera- 
tives must be so educated that they not only know 
how to employ their leisure hours most profitably, 
but they will actually do so. Could a vote be taken 
in Kansas City on how the adult population em- 
ploy their leisure time, the hours not needed for 
work or recreation to keep mind and body 
in proper condition, it would show a result 
far more alarming than any fire-bell that 


“Constant efforts should be made by all persons interested in edu- 
cation to secure for teachers adequate compensation for their work.’” 


—N. E. A. RESOLUTIONS. 


In other sections of the country there. 
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ever rang in the night. The greatest service 
education can confer on the individual is to 
equip him to spend his leisure time most 
profitably. Here is the breaking point in urban 
and rural life to-day. When one has no re- 
sources within himself, he too often forms habits 
and association which blight, blast, and kill out all 
nobler aspirations of the human heart. It is just 
as important for one to employ his leisure time 
rightly as it is for him to do work faithfully and 
well. A person who has no interests beyond the 
place where he works, in his work-shop, room, or 
office in which his thoughts revolve, leads a narrow 
and an exclusive life, and most frequently a selfish 
one, and he lives on a much lower plane than the 
one whose life is fuller, deeper, richer, and more 
versatile. There are bread-and-butter views of 
education, many very short-sighted ones, too,— 
many one-idea ideals as to the proper aim of the 
school and educational methods. Many regard a 
human, being as a machine whose chief end and 
aim is to make money, and with them it is the only 
thing in the world that thinks and talks. Hoggish- 
ness in all of its forms should find no encourag’e- 
ment in the schcolroom, or in a place dedicated to 
the uplifting of men and women.—Annual Address. 
FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Fully two-thirds of the towns of the state of Con- 
necticut are now committed to the principle of free 
text-books in the public schools, just as the state 
stands committed to the public school system. 
This was determined at the elections recently, and 
since that is now a fact and not a condition of 
mind, the discussion from now on is bound to take 
on a broad ‘and perhaps not altogether well con- 
sidered charact, but it cannot fail to be enlighten- 
ing. 

One phase of the discussion is delicately touched 
upon by the Hartford Courant based upon the free 
text-book argument, that under the Connecticut 
policy of compulsory free schooling, the tools to 
work with must be provided. It says: “It does 
not need more than a minute’s thinking to see that 
with the change of a single word the argument is 
all ready for use on the next occasion, and the next 
after that. For ‘text-books’ substitute ‘convey- 
ance,’ or ‘luncheons,’ or ‘clothes-—and there you 
are. In some of the towns children of school age 
live so far from the nearest schoolhouse that walk- 
ing to and from it every school day is—for the 
tots, at ieast—a hardship, if not a physical impos- 
sibility. The fact that free conveyance at the pub- 
lic expense may be necessary in certain cases, if 
the children are to get the schooling which the law 
contemplates as essential to their equipment for 
citizenship, forced itself some time ago upon the 
notice of the legislators. Presumably we haven’t 
heard the last of it. Other questions, growing 
largely out of the recent inflow of a new kind of 
immigration, stand at the door. In some of the 
towns, there are children of school age—bright, 
promising children, too—who come to school ill- 
fed, clothed in rags, out of a squalid poverty once 
unknown in Connecticut. The problem of giving 
such children a fair chance in their school years 
(which involves the giving them at least one 
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wholesome, nourishing meal per diem) became 
acute in the big English cities years ago. Is it 
likely that we shall succeed in altogether escaping 
it?” 

Even though such demands arise, they cannot 
be decided in advance. Just what the state must do 
to enforce its decrees, in this instance compulsory 
school attendance, must be decided at the time. It > 
is conceivable that the state may do more than it 
has ever dreamed of doing, if it is to insist upon 
being obeyed. Having made the bed it must be 
occupied, and in our judgment it will be comfort- 
ably occupied.—New Haven (Conn.) Register. 


A SUMMER TERM IN MAINE. 
BY J. PERRY WORDEN. 


No more attractive place along the entire New 
England coast could be found for an ideal summer 
school than the town and environs of Orono, the 
seat of the University of Maine, whose summer 
term this year closed so auspiciously. But eight 
miles from beautiful, bustling Bangor, the Univer- 
sity is reached in short order, and for a few cents 
by either the steam railway or a well-managed 
trolley running along the Penobscot and Stillwater 
rivers, over a rolling landscape as richly varied 
with patches of green and dark, northern trees as 
ever the traveler to picturesque Maine gazed upon. 
Save for the music of nature, peace and quiet reign, 
the air is pure and wholesome and sweet with the 
scent of new-mown hay, and the temperature is low 
and bracing. 

In this delightful locality the summer term of the 
State University was held this year, more than 
twice as many students having enrolled as in any 
previous year. They came from all over the New 
England and the Middle states, some to finish work 
begun in previous terms, and others to enter on 
courses likely to bring them back for a summer or 
two to come. Two-thirds of the number were 
teachers, anxious to profit by the opportunities for 
additional culture, and to fit themselves for 
positions of greater responsibility and increased 
remuneration; while a goodly number’ were 
coilege students, preparing to advance a grade 
or two in their respective home institutions, or 
trying to work off some bothersome condi- 
tions hanging over them like the sword of 
Damocles. The University itself, unique in 
Maine, as the most progressive of state univer- 
sities, has had a phenomenal growth, but in no de- 
partment has the advance in efficiency and popu- 
larity exceeded that of the summer term. In five 
years, and especially under the regime of Presi- 
dent George Emory Fellows, a Western man of 
wide experience with state university administra- 
tion, the University has more than doubled itself in 
equipment and students, but the attendance and 
programs at the summer term this year indicate 
an application for accommodations next seasom 
that may tax the authorities to provide. 

Doubtless the charming environment .of the 
Uniyersity of Maine, guaranteeing to its summer 
terms a future as gteat as that of any summer 
school in the East, had much to do with the in- 
creased attendance there this year, but after all, the 
more potent factors were its superb equipment in 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE. 
[View of a few Buildings.) 
Wingate Hall 
(Physics). 


Coburn Hall 


Fernald Hall 
(Biology). 


(Chemistry). 


Holmes Halt 


Gymnasium. 
(Agriculture). 


apparatus, faculty, and buildings, the broad views 
infused into the venture by the far-seeing and con- 
fident president, and the exceptional executive 
ability of Professor James Stacey Stevens, dean of 
the summer term, who devoted himself unre- 
mittingly to his task, relinquishing the helm only 
to cross the ocean. Asa _ state institution, the 
equipment of the University of Maine is far supe- 
rior to that found in the average establishment 
known as a Chautauqua or dignified by the name 
of summer institute or school; while the faculty, 
drawn from the regular, approved force of the 
University and the staffs of other colleges of emi- 
nent standing, was the best that could be called to- 
gether for the summer season. Besides the presi- 
dent and Dean Stevens, who was also professor of 
physics, it consisted of Dr. Merritt Caldwell Fer- 
nald, professor of philosophy, who lectured on 
pedagogy; Alfred Bellamy Aubert, M. S., profes- 
sor of chemistry; William Daniel Hurd, B. S., lec- 
turer on nature studies; Guy Andrew Thomson, M. 
A., professor of English; Thomas Buck, B. S., in- 
structor in mathematics; Marshall Baxter Cum- 
mings, M. S., lecturer on botany; Professor J. H. 
Huddilston, instructor in Latin; Monsieur Eugene 
Louis Raiche of Boston, professor of French; 
Arthur Guy Terry, Ph. M., assistant professor of 
history at the University of Pennsylvania, lecturer 
on history; and Dr. J. Perry Worden, professor of 
modern languages at Kalamazoo College, in- 
structor in German. Never before, perhaps, has the 
faculty of the summer term been so strong; at any 
rate, the closest and most helpful of ties between 
instructor and student were early established and 
friendships formed at Orono, and from start to fin- 
ish the work was pushed with a vigor indicative 
only of the enthusiasm for high attainment existing 
on both sides. At the conclusion of the term, 
which commenced on June 26, and continued for 
five weeks, many expressions of sincere regret 


were heard from faculty and student-corps, and not 
a few of both tarried in the vicinity several weeks 
longer, captivated by the invigorating climate and 
charming scenery, and making excursions here and 
there to famous points. 
- A summer assembly would not be complete with- 
out lectures, and a liberal course of lectures, both 
scientific and literary, but all more or less popular 
in character, constituted one of the strong featurés 
oi the summer term at Maine. Among those who 
contributed to their success were the president, Dr. 
Fellows (formerly professor of history at the Uni- 
versity cf Chicago), who lectured on “Modern Ger- 
many and Its Development”; Dean Stevens, who 
described “Modern Theories of Matter”; Professor 
H. M. Estabrooke, who pointed out “Some Char- 
acteristics of Poetry” ; State Superintendent W. W. 
Stetson, who indicated “How to Appreciate Pic- 
tures”; Professor J. N. Hart, who showed the stu- 
dents, with his telescope, the wonders of the uni- 
verse; Proiessor Hurd, who inspired his auditors 
with more love for “Nature Study’; Librarian 
Ralph Kneeland Jones, B. S., who explained the 
workings of ‘““A Modern Library”; and 
J. Perry Worden, who told of “Friedrich 
ete and “Longfellow and His German Friend, 
Freiligrath,” and also discussed the relations be- 
tween “Germany and America.” Most of these 
lectures were given in the evening, in the various 
buildings of the University, which now boasts a 
number of edifices highly creditable to such a 
young institution; and on more than one occasion 
parties of visitors from Bangor journeyed the eight 
or nine miles to attend. 


H. L. A., Massachusetts: You are doing a grand 
work through your publication, and the more I read 
it. the more I enjoy it. 
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SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.—(VII.) 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER, 


Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston, 


A RETIREMENT FUND FOR TEACHERS. —(IL) 


The said retirement fund shall consist of the fol- 
lowing, with the interest and income thereof:— 

(1) All money, pay, compensation, or salary, or 
any income thereof forfeited, deducted, reserved, or 
withheld for any cause from any member or mem- 
bers of the teaching or supervising staff of the pub- 
lic day schools of the city of New York or of the 
normal college and training department of the 
normal college of the city of New York, or of 
schools or classes maintained in institutions con- 
trolled by the department of public charities, or by 
the department of correction, in pursuance of rules 
established or to be established by the board of 
education, or by the board of trustees of the normal 
college of the city of New York, or by the com- 
missioner of public charities, or by the commis- 
sioner of correction for schools or classes main- 
tained by such commissioners respectively. The 
auditor of the board of education, the auditor of 
the board of trustees of the normal college, the 
commissioner of public charities, and the commis- 
sioner of correction shall certify monthly to the 
comptroller the amounts so forfeited, deducted, re- 
served, cr withheld during the preceding month. 
Said amounts shall be turned into the said retire- 
ment fund. 

(2) All moneys received from donations, legacies, 
gifts, bequests, or otherwise for or on account of 
said fund. 

(3) Five per centum annually of all excise 
moneys or license fees belonging to the city of 
New York, and derived or received by any com- 
missioner of excise or public officer from the 
granting of licenses or permission to sell strong or 
spirituous liquors, ale, wine, or beer in the city of 
New York, under the provisions of any law of this 
state authorizing .the granting of such license or 
permission. 

(4) One per centum of the salaries of all mem- 
bers of the teaching and supervising staff of the 
public day schools of the city of New York, and of 
the normal college and training department of the 
normal college of the city of New York, and of 
schools or classes maintained in institutions con- 
trolled by the department of public charities or by 
the department of correction of the city of New 
York, except that the amount deducted from the 
salary of any teacher or principal of the public day 
schools of the city of New York, or of schools or 
classes maintained in institutions controlled by the 
department of public charities or by the department 
of correction of the city of New York, in this man- 
ner, shall not exceed thirty dollars in any one year, 
and the amount deducted from the salary of any 
supervising official, in this manner, shall not ex- 
ceed furty dollars in any one year. And the board 
of education, the board of trustees of the normal 
coilege, the commissioner of public charities, and 


the commissioner of correction shall, after the pas- 


sage of this act, deduct on each and every pay-roll 


of the said teaching and supervising staff said one 
per centum from each and every amount earnable 
in the period covered by the said pay-roll, notwith- 
standing the minimum salaries provided for by sec- 
tion ten hundred and ninety-one of the charter shall 
be thereby reduced, and shall certify monthly to the 
comptrolier the amounts so deducted; and said 
amounts shall be turned into the said retirement 
fund. All deductions made under the provisions of 
this clause from the salary of any person who may 
be dismissed from the service for cause, before said 
person shall have become eligible for retirement 
under the provisions of this act, shall be refunded 
to said person upon such dismissal. 

(5) All such other methods of increment as may 
be duly and iegally devised for the increase Of said 
fund. ‘The moneys standing to the credit of the 
retirement fund on the thirty-first of December, 
nineteen hundred and four, after subtracting there- 
from any amounts forfeited, deducted, reserved, or 
withheld from salaries for absences prilr to that 
date, which may, on excuse of absence, be re- 
funded after that- date, all excise moneys of nine- 
teen hundred and four which may have been 
credited to said fund on or before that date, and all 
interest for nineteen hundred and four on said fund, 
which niay have been credited to said fund on or 
before said date, shall be set apart by the comp- 


‘troller as a permanent fund. The unexpended bal- 


ances oi the income of the teachers’ retirement fund 
for the year 1905 and for all subsequent years shall 
be added to the said permanent fund. The comp- 
troller shali invest the said permanent fund. and the 
income thereof may be used for the payment of . 
annuities, but if necessary, in order to carry out 
the provisions of this act, the board of education 
may use any portion of the permanent fund in ex- 
cess of eight hundred thousand dollars in the same 
manner as the income thereof. 
(To be continued.) 


SUPERINTENDENT F. S. Brick, Uxbridge, Mass.: 
We should see to it that all habits and tastes, 
whether it be for character or efficiency, be so thor- 
oughly taught as to become automatic. That they 
may lean toward the light naturally and from 
choice than because it is policy to do so. The well- 


_educated man or woman, whether a graduate of a 


grammar, high school, or college, will always have 
knowledge well balanced by habits and _ tastes. 
More pay should mean to every man better carpets 
on the floor, better pictures on the walls, better 
material surroundings in his home, better books in 
his librarv, and the power to enjoy it all. 


P. L., Nebraska: I have found the American Pri- 
mary Teacher a helpful paper. 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. | 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


“MERCHANT OF VENICE.’—(I! ) 


In the first movement all seems to go well; Ba*sanio, 
with no money to enable him to ply his suit of love at 
Belmont, has nc hesitancy in applying to his friend, 
Antonio, to whom he is already greatly indebted; from 
Shylock the money is obtained on the strength of An- 
tonio’s bond; here the religious conflict first manifests 
itself. Bassanio gains his bride through the right 
¢t¢hoice of caskets. All is dependent primarily on the 
wealth of Antonio’s argosies at sea; the news of An- 
tonio’s loss changes the whole action of the play; the 
first movement depends upon the fact of Antonio’s 
property, hence the supposed loss of the argosies con- 
stitutes the climax, 

The second movement, mediation, depends upon the 
supposed loss of Antonio’s property; here Portia, as 
mediator, saves the life of Antonio, thereby saving the 
play from becoming tragedy; thus in the property con- 
flict, the life of man triumphs over property; Shylock 
is compelled to leave his property to Jessica in the end, 
and in the religious conflict he is compelled to “become 
a Christian,” and Christianity triumphs. Here Shylock, 
the only discordant element in the play, drops out. 

The third movement, the return, deals only with the 
theme of love: here all meet in Portia’s houce in Bel- 
meni, where all the little tricks causing little momen- 
tary discords are exposed; identities are revealed, and 
all revel in the harmonious atmosphere of moonshine, 
music, and love. 

In the property conflict, it will readily be seen that 
the play is comedy, since not only the individual is 
saved, but the property also. In the religious conflict, 
it is comedy for Christianity, since Shylock is compelled 
to become a Chris‘ian. In the love conflict, the comely 
is self-evident. Nemesis follows Shylock, but not to the 
extent cf taking his life. His deeds return upon his 
own head; his life is spared through enfore:d surrender 
of his property at his death, and of his religion. How- 
ever much we may despise his rpirit of revenge and his 
love of bis ducat: more than his love for his daughter, 
we cannot but feel that his end is pathetic. 

The principal characters arrange themselves differ- 
ently according to ihe viewpoint which we take of them. 

The following seems to he the order of their importance 
in the story: Bassanio, Antonio, Shylock, Portia; dra- 
matic importance: Antonio, Shylock, Portia, Bassanio; 
strength: Shylock, Portia, Antonio, Bassanio; beauty 
of character: Portia, Antonio, Bassanio, Shylock. 

Portia serves the dramatic purpose of mediator and 
forms the connecting link between the business world 
and the family. Jessica and JLauncelot seem to form 
the connecting link between the Jewish religion and the 
Christian, by deserting the one for the other, 

As jJramatic characters, the individuals arrange them- 
selves in groups or threads working together to accom- 
Plish a common purpose; the endeavor to trace a line of 
thought and action running threugh a movement. or 
phase of action in a play throws a flood of light wpon 
its development which more than repays the effort. 

As before statcd, the scheme of study here presented 
is no “Frocrustean bed,” to which every line of analysis 
is to be made to fit with mathematical precision; litera- 
ture cannot be so interpreted. 

if any can develop what is to them a more intelligent 
and appreciative method of interpretation of Shakes- 
peare they should by all means do so. The thing is to 


get Saakespeare—to Le able to see the relation of the 
Shakespearear drama to real life in all its phases. 


THREADS. 

First Movement—Collision.—In the action of the play, 
the religious conflict is so closely interwoven with the 
property conflict that these two threads can almost be 
traced together. They are each composed of two strands 
or threads of their own, in collision; Antonio and Shy- 
lock in conflict. 

Antonio’s Thread,—In the first movement, Antonio and 
Bassanio are so intimately concerned that they form a 
group by themselves; group (a) SaJanio, Salarino, and 


Gratiano, as friends of Antonio and Bassanio, assist in . 


carrying on their side of the action and form a second- 
ary group—-group (b), while Leonardo, as Bassanio’s 
servant, performs a still more inferior part and may he 
designated as (c). 

In the movement of the property and also of the re- 
ligious conflict, these groups of characters work to- 
gether to accomplish a common purpose, and constitute 
Antonio’s strand or thread. 

Shylock’s Thread. —Throughout the entire play, op- 
posea te Antonio, stands Shylock almost alone; there is 
no one to associate with him in group (a). Tubal as a 
friend aids incidentally, first as one upon whom Shy- 
lock can call for ready money, and later ia the search 
for his lost duecats and runaway daughter he also 
stands alone, group (b). 

The Religions Conflict—A secondary manifestation 
of the reJigious conflict weaves in with the love thread 
in the elopement of Jessica with Lorenzo, and the de- 
sertion of Launcelot. We first find Jessica as daughter, 
and Launcelot as servant in Shylock’s home, but in a 
state of rebellion, both planning to make their escape 
from the Jew, whom they at once desert for the Chris- 
tian; this places them in the Christian strand or thread 
of the religious conflict, together with Lorerzo, Jessica's 
Christian lover, with whom she elopes, 

Love Thread.—In the love thread, the collision seems 
to be between: mere chance, rank, money, parental au- 
thority, and love as the basis of the family, but love tri- 
unphs over all. Portia is actuated by love only; 
throughout the entire play every breath that she draws 
is a breath of love: every move that she makes is 
prompted by love. She would be true to parental au- 
thority and surrounding Bassanio with a very halo of 
love, his choice falls upon the casket containing her 
portrait, and love triumphs over chance without the 
necessity of sacrificing parental authority. The wealth 
and rank of the princes of the earth are nothing to Por- 
tia; her love for Bassanio, the penmiiess lord, with no 
distinction but his too good-natured prodigality, out- 
weighs all. 

In this most important strand of the love thread 
Portia leads with Bassanio in group (a); the Princes of 
Moroecec and Arragon, (b); Nerissa, (c). Bassanio 
seems te form a link beween the property collision and 
the love coilision, since his first object in seeking Portia 
was money, but as soon as their thoughts are turned 
toward each other, the little spark of admiration im- 
planted long ago is fanned into a flame of intense love 
on the part of both. 

Second Strand.—In what may be termed a religious 
strand of the ilove conflic., Jessica and Lorenzo, working 
together to establish the family upon the basis of love in 
opposition to parental authority, imherited religion and 
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money, form group (a) of the Christian strand; Launce- 
lot assisting, group (b), with the masquers, Gratiano, 
ete., group (c). Opposed to them, Shylock (a), «as- 
sisted by Tubal (b), constitutes the Jewish strand. 

Third Strand.—The third strand consists simply of 
the little love episode of Gratiano and Nerissa which 
flows on without a ripple, showing that it is possible for 
“the course of true ilove to run smooth.” It seems to be 
woven in to enliven the movement of the play, and as a 
support to Portia in carrying out her plans. 

In the religious conflict, Antonio and Shylock stand 
out in bold relief, practically alone, pitted against each 
other, to fight out the ancient grudge. 

Second Movement—Mediation.—When all are happy in 
the turn affairs have taken in Portia’s home, news comes 
of the loss of Antenio’s argosies, and the whole action 
of the play changes and the second movement, media- 
tion, sets in. The love question settled by the three 
marriages, the action is left free to work out the 
property confiict, strengthened by the religious con- 
flict. The action of this movement is confined to the 
court room; the property thread shows three strands or 
threads of its own; Shylock carries his own thread, ab- 
solutely unsupported; Antonio, standing alone as the 
defendant in the case, simply acquiesces to the course of 
the law. In the mediatorial strand, Portia leads, as- 
sisted by the duke, forming group (a); Nerissa, Bassanio, 
and Gratiano, group (b); Salanio, Salarino, etc., group 
(c). 

Third Movement—Return of Solution—This move- 
ment is confined to the fifth act. All come together at 
last in Portia’s Lome; here there is no collision; simply 
a clearing of the atmoephere of little playful intrigues, 
etc., ending in wnalloyed love. The three love strands, 
Pertia and Bassanio, Jessica and Lorenzo, Nerissa and 
Gratiano, weave together in the action with Antonio as 
alink. He says 

“Tl am the unhappy subject of these quarrels. 
Sweet lady, you have given me life and living; 
For here I read for certain that my ships 
Are safely come to road.” 

The life is saved; the property is saved; the lovers are 

al] happy, and the comedy is evident. 


DRAMATIC STRUCTURE. 


FIRST MOVEMENT: COLLISION. THREE THREADS: PROP- 
FRTY. LOVE. RELIGION. 
(First Somat (a) Antonio; Bassanio 


(b) Gratiano; Salarino; Salanio 


Thread | Strand (ec) Leonardo 


Property | Shylock’s j (a) Shylock 
Collision | Strand | (b) Tubal 
( ( (a) Portia; Bassanio; Antonio 
con rince o orocco 
| 1 Portia | (b) Prince of Arragon 
Thread (ec) Nerissa 
Love f Christian( (a) Jessica; Lorenzo 
| (b) Launcelot 
Collision Strand (c) Gratiano; Masquers, etc. 
2 Jessica 3 
} Jewish { (a) Shylock 
| l Strand (b) Tubal 
(3 Nerissa (a) Nerissa; Gratiano 
(a) Antonio 
Third ee, | (b) Bassanio 
| (c) Jessica; Lorenzo 
Thread Strand | (d) Launcelot 
j (e) Old Gebbo 
t— ious | Jewish { (a) Shylock 
Conflict Strand { (b) Tubal 


SECOND MOVEMENT: MEDIATION. 
To be tabulated by the student. 


THIRD MOVEMENT: SOLUTION. 
No collision; group characters together, 


—From “Outline Stucies in the Shakespearean Drama.” 


C. G. P., Wisconsin: I believe your journal is the 
most widely read and influential school journal in 
the United States. 


November 16, 1905. 
A DEFENCE OF ARITHMETIC.—(V.) 
BY GUY CLINTON, MANILA. 
SUBJECT MATTER.—(IL.) 

Doubtless changes should be and are to be made 
in the scope and subject matter of arithmetic; but 
the radical changes proposed by many prominent 
educators suggest a fear that a move is in con- 
templation to crowd arithmetic out of its proper 


place in the schools by putting in much other dis- 


tinctly subordinate material. 

If we are to decide the fate of a given topic in 
arithmetic by the question of its practicability, let it 
be asked, practical for whom? If it is answercd 
practical for any trade, town, or district, other 
grounds must be sought for its rejection. Even if 
answered not practical for anybody, it may not be 
wise to reject it. In teaching double entry book- 
keeping, all students are introduced to the day 
book, journal, and ledger; and yet this three-book 
division is not practical, for it is scarcely found in 
real use any where. Nevertheless, it is a good 
method of teaching bookkeeping, for no better way 
has been found to lead the pupil to understand the 
theory of debits and credits, the importance of 
original entries, and the classification of transac- 
tions which may step by step be set apart for sepa- 
rate books. 

Practicability, as the word is popularly used, is 
a poor test of the value of a subject of knowledge. 
We cannot foresee what pupils will undertake to do 
in their life time, and even if we could, we would be 
obliged to teach only general (not practical) knowl- 
edge of his calling instead of specific (practical) 
knowledge of the work he will do. 

Some other test, then, ought to be found besides 
practicability to determine the value of a topic or 
problem in arithmetic. Real arithmetic deals en- 
tirely with the measuring of material things or 
their qualities. If a topic or problem incites the 
pupil to discover or comprehend the relations of 
material things it has arithmetical value. True the 
relations most common and easily understood 
should receive attention first, but an extensive 
study of the “measuring” and “sizing up” of things 
ought to be a part of the training of every mind. 
If problems deal with materials unfamiliar to the 
pupil should we seek to develop the idea of these 
relations? The answer must be on the same lines 
as in other subjects. New material must be intro- 
duced gradually, but it should not be excluded. 
Oiten the material needed for the arithmetic lesson 
wili require a lesson in geography or nature as a 
preparation. In the advanced work, for instance 
stocks and bonds, the teacher should explain with 
the greatest care the organization of a corpora- 
ticn—in fact, form one of the class, elect officers, 
issue stecks and bonds, and proceed to buy and sell 
them. 

The development of relations suggests principles, 
and sufficient exercises must be furnished—differ- 
entiated widely—to prove the principles induc- 
tively. If we are to accept the Cornell professor’s 
limit on the size of problems of the greatest com- 
mon divisor, our pupils might well doubt the uni- 
versality of the principle that the divisor of two 
numbers is a divisor of both the sum and difference 
of those numbers. 
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Time is not lost which is spent in teaching 
“Partial Payments,” including the Merchant’s, 
United States, and the Connecticut rules. A differ- 
entiation in the application of interest is needed for 
additional practice that interest may be better 
understood. An investigation of the cause of a 
difference in results by the different rules has an 
ethical value in leading the pupil to discover which 


rule approaches nearest to a just method of count- 
ing interest. 
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Inasmuch as all civilized men live in houses, 
wear clothes, eat cooked food, take part in some 
industry, and engage in trade to some extent, prob- 
lems which relate to these activities should be con- 
sidered proper even if they deal with a few things 
strange to the class, provided of course that new 
terms should not be introduced too rapidly. A 
natural interest attaches to these activities, and if 
the teacher will take the proper care in developing 
the occasional new word, they will serve to broaden 
the pupil’s mind. 


SIMPLE DRAWINGS. 


NOTES ON THE STUDY OF READING. 

[Selections from the writings of Cora E. Everatt, West 
Chester, Pa.] 

To read well aloud is to understand the thought 
and feeling of written words, and to make them 
clear to others by means of spoken words. 

Intelligent silent reading is the starting-point for 
good orai reading, for thought getting must pre- 
cede and inspire thought giving. 

We do more silent reading than oral reading, and 
are more dependent on it for increase of knowledge. 
Moreover, no one can read aloud intelligently who 
does not read the writer’s thought clearly in his own 
mind. 

Learning to express ourselves is an important 
part of a useful education. We need it:— 

That we may express ordinary thought and feel- 
ing in an intelligent and interesting way, at home, 
at school, in general society. 

That we may learn to use the voice and body 
with ease and good effect at all times, and espe- 
cially te cultivate a good speaking voice. 

That we may speak effectively in public, if busi- 
ness or society demands it. 

That we may be enabled to understand and ex- 
press the beauties of literature, for our own per- 
sonal enjoyment as well as for the instruction or 
entertainment of others. 

The first step toward expression must always he 


to get the thought and feeling, to train the imagin- 
ation to see the picture, and to feel that the person 
speaking has a part in the scene portrayed. 

Then follows the expression, through voice and 
pantomime, of what has been impressed on the 
mind. ; 

It is necessary to see and feel before one can tell. 

The thought back of the words is always of more 
value than the words themselves. 

Read to bring out ideas, not words. 

Express one idea at a time. Think each idea 
clearly before trying to express it, then try to im- 
press it upon the hearer. 

Phrasing is the grouping of words so that they 
may convey the intended meaning. Pause after 
each word or group of words expressing an idea. 
Such a group of words is called a phrase. 

Pause for every thought. Pauses are as impor- 
tant a part of reading as words. They enable the 
hearer to understand the idea expressed, and the 
reader to grasp the next thought and to take 
breath. Pauses also sometimes serve to emphasize 
ideas and feelings. 

Take breath for every phrase. The more im- 
portant the thought, the deeper should be the 
breath. The length of the pause and the amount 
of breath taken increase also with the size of the 
room. 


Punctuation marks are an important guide in 
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phrasing ; but often there must be pauses where no 
marks appear, and sometimes marks need to be 
overiooked, as in saying “Yes, sir.” 

When reading poetry the sense must not be 
sacrificed to the metre. The rhythmic beauty of 
verse need not be lost in the effort to read poetry 
as if it were prose, but the phrasing should be ac- 
cording to the thought rather than to the metre. 

Emphasis reveals thought. It makes known the 
idea, and this is fundamental to expression. 

Subordination is the reverse of emphasis and is 
quite as necessary. Words secondary in impor- 
tance to the leading idea are kept back in order that 
the emphatic words may stand out. These parts 
are generally spoken more rapidly and in a lower 
key. Explanatory passages and that which is taken 
for granted are usually subordinated. 

In reading, many ideas are taken for granted as 
already understood, and these must be recognized 
as a part of the thought which is being dealt with. 

The idea may sometimes be contained in a group 
of words or an emphatic phrase. 

Emphasize as few words as possible, and keep 
the meaning clear. 

Every paragraph has some most important 
thought. This must be kept prominent in the mind 
and the other ideas subordinate to it. This cannot 
be done without good phrasing. 

Climax is the highést point of interest in a 
speech or story, and must be brought out with 
force and clearness.” 

Inflection is the bending and movement of the 
voice on words. It shows the relation of one 
thought to another; it is the strongest means of 
emphasis, and the forcefulness of the emphasis re- 
veals the degree of earnestness in the speaker. 

The longest inflection falls on the emphatic 
word, but the whole phrase has inflection or bend 
of the voice. This. variation of tone is most im- 
portant for natural. forceful reading, and is neces- 
sary in order to keep the conversational form of ex- 
pression. 

Movement, rhythm, or rate in vocal expression 
depends on the weight of the thought, the intensity 
of the feeling, and the nature of the person speak- 
ing. 

It is necessary to be able to read rapidly and not 
to seem hurried nor to speak indistinctly, as well as 
to suggest haste without going so fast as not to be 
easily understood. 

Color in vocal expression is that delicate modu- 
lation of the voice which is expressive of feeling, 
but cannot be satisfactorily described. It is the 
result of a thorough appreciation by the reader of 
the meaning and purpose of the writer and “suiting 
the sound to the sense.” Color must grow out of 
a genuine appreciation of the subject; it cannot be 
assumed. 

Variety, resulting from range of voice, gained by 
using the three registers freely, gives life and in- 
terest to reading and prevents monotony. It is 
caused by changes in the thought and feeling, and 
depends on the variation of the ideas and emotions 
and the power of the speaker to comprehend them. 

A good reader must be able to change with ease 
and rapidity from one thought or feeling to an- 
other, and be able to make quick transitions, or 
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changes, in both color and rhythm. This is neces- 
sary not only in expressing a variety of characters, 
but as well in bringing out the finer shades of 
meaning in prose and poetry. 

There must be a_ steady progression of ideas 
toward a definite point in reading. Each part must 
move with certainty in the direction of its central 
idea, and the trend of the whole must be made plain 
as it proceeds to the climax? 

Understanding a selection as a whole is of the 
greatest importance in reading. There must be a 
harmonizing of all the parts, and vocal expression 
and pantomime should result in a complete unity 
of purpose and effect. 

Find the central purpose of whatever is to be 
read, and then use every means of vocal or panto- 


mimic expression to make it clear to the hearers. 


mod 


THE ORIGIN OF THANKSGIVING. 

Two hundred and eighty-four years ago the first 
Thanksgiving day was celebrated in America. 

It was net at that time intended to be an annual feast, 
nor was it supposed to be an occasion for general social 
merrymaking, 

It was rather a day appointed for enti¢ely. religious 
purposes, in order to give the settlers at Plymouth an 
opportunity to express their heartfelt gratitude for the 
perils they had passed and for the bounties they were 
then enjoying. 

They had escaped from the persecutions of the Eng- 
lish Church and had been permitted to settle down 
and make a new home for themselves far from the foes 
who had made their lives such a burden. 

They were now, for the first time, allowed to worship 
God in their own way and according to their own con- 
eciences. 

They had had their first year in what was to them 
a wilderness. 

It had been along year and a hard one; they were 
surrounded by savages, with whom they were, fortu- 
nately, at peace; their fields had yielded them enough 
grain to support them in comfort during the coming 
winter, and their houses were built warmly and strong. 

Therefore, with the religious fervor which had 
prompted them to such sacrifices, they considered it fit- 
ting that they should return to God some thanks for 
what they considered His many blessings. 

Accordingly Governor Bradford, in the autumn of 


_ 1621, set aside a day to mark the beginning of a season 


of prayer and gratitude. 

“They began now,’ wrote Governor Bradford, “to 
gather in the small harvest they had and to fitte up their 
houses and dwellings against winter, being all well re- 
covered in health and strength, and had all things in 
good plenty; for as some were thus employed in affairs 
abroad, others were exercised in fishing about codd and 
bass and other fish, of which they took good store, 
of which every family had their portion. All the somer 
there was no waste. 

“And now began to come in store of foule, as winter 
approached, of which this place did abound when they 
came first (but afterward decreased by degrees) and 
beside water foule there was great store of wild turkies, 
of which they took many, beside venison, etc. 

“Beside, they had about a peck of meal a weeke to a. 
person, or, now since harvest, Indian corn to that pro- 
portion.” 

And this those sturdy settiers considered such an abun- 
dance of blessings that they felt in duty bound to show 
their gratitude! 

Edward Winslow has left a description of that first 
Thanksgiving day celebration, 
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“Our harvest being gotten in,” he wrote, “our Gov- 
ernor sent four men on fouling, so that we might after a 
special manner rejoice together after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labors. 

“They four in one day killed as much fowl as, witha 
little help beside, served the company almost a week. 

“At which time, among other recreation, we exercised 
our arms, many of the Indians coming among us, and 

among the rest their greatest king, Massasoit, with some 
ninety men, whom for three days we entertained and 
feasted; and they went out and killed five deer, which they 
brought to the plantation and bestowed on our Gov- 
ernor, and upon the captain (Myles Standish) and others. 

“And although it be not always so plentiful as it was 
at the time with ns, yet by the goodness oi God we are so 
far from want that we often wish you partakers of our 
plenty.” 

In that first celebration the ceremonies extended over 
several days. In fact, it was much like the harvest 
festivals that are still held in the country districts in 
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Two years later, after a severe drought, rain came 
after a season of prayers, and another day of thanks- 
giving was held, 

Then again, three years later, when help arrived in 
the nick of time from England, a day was appointed to 
mark their gratitude, and after that the custom seems to 
have been recognized annually. 

Gradually it spread to the colonies in New York and 
Pennsylvania and all through New England, and when 
George Washington made his first Thanksgiving day 
prociamation it was taken up all over the country and 
became almost a national affair. 

There was at that time no regular date for the cele- 
bration. It occurred some time in the autumn, like the 
ordinary harvest festivals, 

Since President Lincoln’s proclamation of 1863, nam- 
ing the last Thursday of November, that day has regu- 


- larly been observed. 


George Washington chose the last Thursday in No- 


many lands. vember. 
WRITING AND MEMORIZING. 
TOPICS. We, who are common people and made of the common 
THE TEACHER’S RELATION TO THE COMMUNITY. ay, 
1” —(II.) Leave to the proud uncommon to improve on the 
Maker's way. 


11. Advantage of a womar teacher’s close identifica- 
tion with a womn’s club, 

12. Disadvantage. 

13. Advantage of society life. 

14. Disadvantage. 

15. Advantage to a man of identification with busi- 
ness interests, as being a director in a bank. 

16. Advantage to a woman teacher in card parties 
and reputable dancing parties. 

17. Disadvantages. 


—o—- 
SELECTIONS. 


THE SONG OF THE COMMON PEOPLE. 
BY ALFRED J. WATERHOUSE. 

We are the common people, the hewers of wood and 
stone, 

The dwellers im common places, mighty of brawn and 
bone, 

Bearing the common burden that only the shirkers 
shun, 

Aud doing the common duty that others have left un- 
done. 

Dubbed, by the few, plebeian, rabble, or proletaire, 

Ours is the hand that feeds them, ours is the prize they 
share, 

And ours is the common blessing, free to the toilers all, 

To win from the lowly valley unto the summits tall. 


Common, and only common,— 
This by the might of birth,— 

Yet the world in its need leans on us,— 
We are the kings of the earth. 


We are the common people, and ours is the common 
clay 

That a God deemed fit for using, when, in that olden day, 

He took the dust of the Garden, the dust that His will 
obeyed, 

Fashioned and formed and shaped it, and man in His 
nade; 

And, seeing that God selected such clay for the human 
test, 

And deeming His wisdom suffices to choose but the 
surely best, 


Common, and only common,— 
Tattered, sometimes, and frayed,— 

We still are content with the pattern 
That God in His wisdom made. 


We are the common people, yet out of our might is 
wrought, 

Ever, by God’s own fiat, masters of mighty thought, 

Men of that grand republic whose rulers walk alone, 

Piercing the future’s shadows, knowing what seers have 
known; 

And, measured by these, the unco’ are petty and wee 
and sinall, 

Playing with gilded baubles, chattering, voluble all; 

Aud these, our sons, surpass them as the hills o'’ertop 
the glen, 

For their great hearts throb to the world’s long sub, and 
they are the saviors of men, 


Common, and only common, 
Hopelessly commonplace, 
Yet out of our loing still issue 
The saviors of the race. 


tT have lived in this world just long enuff tew look 
karefully the seckond time into things that I am the 
most certain cv the first time—Josh Billings, 

——c-— 
What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue’s prize. 
--Pope's “Essay cn Man.” 

On every occasion which leads thee to vexation apply 
this principle: that though this is a misfortune, to bear 
it nobly is good fortune.—Marcus Aurelius, 

Stanu close to all, but lean on none, 

And if the crowd desert you, 
Stand just as fearlessly alone 

As if a throng begirt you, 
And learn what long the wise have known— 

Self flight alone can hurt you. 

—William 8S. Shurtleff. 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(XI.) 
CLOSENESS TO THE CHILD. 


The grade teacher is the only person in the 
world who is close to the child educationally. 
What the mother is to the child before he leaves 
the home for the play world and school life, the 
teacher is from six to fourteen. Just as the parent 
ordinarily loses closeness of touch with the child, 
the teacher takes it up. I am not arguing that the 
parent ought to loosen his hold of the child, but am 
merely saying that ordinarily she does. Im- 
patience, on the part of the parent, begins by 
seven years of age, when the patience of the teacher 
begins. “In loco parentis” means infinitely more 
than it is usually supposed to mean. 

The superintendent and the supervisor have 
none of this, can have none of it, for their work is 
with and through the teachers primarily. The 
principal, who does not teach, has no such rela- 
tion to the children as a whole as the grade teacher 
has. He is much closer to them than is the super- 
intendent or supervisor, and to occasional children 
comes quite close, but except as he becomes a 
grade teacher, to some extent, does he come very 
close to them. The special teachers and high 
school teachers deal with subjects rather than with 
children. Much is said about inducing high school 
teachers to have the same relation to the children as 
has the grade teacher, but it is wholly out of the 
question. 

With the grade teacher the subject is incidental, 
the child essential. She has a class five hours a day 
for five days in the week for several months, while 
the high school teacher, except in very small 
schools, has a class but an hour a day, and that 
hour is one in which her specialty is on her heart. 
With the special teacher it is at most but an hour 
a week. 

The grade teacher literally mothers the children, 
is the educator, which means the one who nour- 
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ishes the children intellectually, feeds their develop- 
ing minds out of her abundant life through limitless 
patience. 

What the mother is to the babe, the teacher is to 
the educational infancy of the child. She has the 
same patience and devotion. No one in college or 
preparatory school, in administration or specializ- 
ing, in the pulpit or press, begins to be as impor- 
tant to the world as related to education as is the 
grade teacher, and she has never had her just recog- 
nition. 

There is an important place for administration of 
the schooi, and of the school system, in high school 
and in college, in the pulpit and in the press, but 
their life is not comparable to the mothering life of 
the grade teacher. 


A THREE-MINUTE VALEDICTORY. 


Last June Dr. Abion W. Small of Chicago Uni- 
versity was asked to condense into three minutes 
the valedictory that he would give from his present 
point of view, in the graduation exercises of his 
class on the thirty-third anniversary of their gradua- 
tion from the Portland high school. He replied 
that his lucubrations meanwhile had simmered 
down to the conclusion that all the rest was merely 
pedagogical preliminary or pious padding, but the 
substance of the business was as follows:— 

“The saints are the people that have any old 
job that needs to be done, and tend to it so well that 
folks miss *em when they quit. The nastier the 
job the bigger the saint, if he is only Johnny-on- 
the-Spot for his share of work. Wherefore, 
brethren and sisters, let’s not waste good time 
scoring for place. Let’s find out jobs without need- 
less delay. If they turn out to be disagreeable, let’s 
pray the Lord to keep our chests life-size. In either 
case, let’s get busy as soon as we can being the 
best saints that our talents and circumstances per- 
mit, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven!” 


-0- 
A NOTORIOUS LIBEL. 


No one can be safe from a highwayman, a 
burglar, a train wrecker, the incendiary, or a 
malicious scandal creator. Fortunately the chances 
of being held up, laid out, and scandalized without 
cause are so rare as to be but one in millions, which 
is a comfort until it happens, but it is no comfort 
when you have taken that one chance in the mil- 
lion. One beautiful October day I took some for- 
eign visitors to South Boston, visiting two grammar 
schools, and the high school. These men were 
charmed with everything they saw. There was a 
recess in one of the grammar schools, and an inter- 
mission recess at the high school. The order was 
ideal sa far as any one of the three could see. I 
have never seen better. 

A few nights afterward at some sort of a local 
gathering, in an informal way, apparently, two 
unknown men of slight responsibility made the 
most absurd charges against all grammar schools 
in South Boston, and the high school in particular. 
Even this would have been harmless had not a re- 
porter magnified it all with startling headlines, and 
his own brilliant English. Then, lo, and behold, 
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the schools of South Boston are in a lurid light, 
and after all the denials, explanations, proofs that 
there was not a scintilla of truth in any specific 
statement made, there will be in many minds for 
many months a lurking suspicion that where there 
is so much smoke there must be some fire. Yes, 
the fire of. incendiarism, simply that and nothing 
more. If that isn’t diabolism, what can be? 

We are accustomed to say that no harm can come 
if there is no wrong, but-that is only true occasion- 
ally. No house is proof against an expert burglar. 
No man is safe in the hands of a highwayman. No 
property is so well watched that the incendiary can- 
not find a way to ply his torch. 

That which is needed in a case like this at South 
Boston is for every one to join in the chorus of 
praise, discriminating, truthful commendation of 
real virtues, for it is true that there is grammar 
school and high school life there as attractive, as 
clean, as orderly as can be found anywhere. You 
cannot make music out of an explosion, but you can 
attract attention to a grand concert when the 
crowd, drawn together by the explosion, loses in- 
terest in the work of destruction. 


, 


ANOTHER SUFFERER. 


Fortunate is that man who has not been made 
to suffer from the grotesque caricature and mis- 
representation of a portion of a speech. Those of 
us who have not been annoyed thus far never know 
what may come on the morrow. Professor J. M. 
Tyler of Amherst is the latest sufferer. He was 
speaking in a free and easy way of some causes to 
fear iil results from too intense study on the part of 
some young women. He made no wholesale accu- 
sation, had no thought of generalizing to the dis- 
advantage of women’s colleges. He was caution- 
ing in a purely advisory way, when, lo, he found 
himself reported as saying all sorts of bad things of 
which he had never thought, and even the con- 
servative editors vied with the sensational in lec- 
turing this most charming of lecturers. For a man 
who is never sensational, who is never seeking 
notoriety, Professor Tyler has suddenly compassed 
the best bit of advertising of the season. 


ENLIST THE PUBLIC. 


In this day in which there are many times as 
many public spirited women with a desire for public 
service as there are opportunities to engage in, the 
public schools should receive more aid therefrom 
than they do as yet receive. The city of Ilion, N. 
Y., sets a good example in having a committee of 
public-spirited women with artistic taste and devo- 
tion, headed by the public school teacher of 
drawing, looking after ways and means of beautify- 
ing the schoolrooms, and the effect is all that could 
be desired. There is no city in the United States 
in which this might not be done as it is in Ilion. 
From one effort this committee placed $1,200 
worth of art decorations in the schoolrooms of the 
city. 

The superintendent gains immensely in his hold 
upon the community when he has such public in- 
terest awakened. 
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THE ISSUE OF DECEMBER 14. 


If the December 14 issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation is not of greater interest to all classes of 
educators in New England than any issue of any 
publication has ever been, then our experience and 


our estimate of what will interest them are of no. 


avail, 

The educational significance of every city in New 
England will be set forth, both from the local and 
from the editor’s standpoint. There are fifty cities 
in New England, each of which has an important 


and interesting educational individuality which will, 


be touched upon in this issue of the Journal of 
Iducation. Of course this will afford opportunity 
to speak biographically and incidentally of a large 
number of educational leaders of to-day. 

It may be said with all frankness that these men 
in the supervising force of New England are better 
trained, have had better experience, and wield a 
larger influence, in social and civic life, as well as 
educationally, than any one suspects who has not 
studied their work in this large way. 

Already the special orders indicate that the extra 
call for this issue will be far beyond anything ever 
known before in any section of the country. So 
great is the success already assured that arrange- 
ments have been made to treat every large state, 
and other groups of states, in the same way. It is 
a remarkable fact that there is scarcely one of the 
more than 300 cities that the editor of the Journal 
of Education does not know personally, whosd 
schools he has not visited, whose superintendent he 
has not seen in his own office and at his own work, 
and of whom he cannot speak, therefore, from a 
personal knowledge. 


EDMANDS THE VICTORIOUS. 


Franklin S. Edmands, chairman of the City Party 
committee in Philadelphia, the man who led the 
greatest city campaign for righteousness, perhaps, 
ever conducted in this country, turning a majority 
of more than 200,000 a year ago into a counter 
majority of 75,000 this year was a schoolmaster, 
two years ago, a teacher of history in the Phila- 
delphia high school, the leader of the campaign by 
which the salaries of all teachers of that city were 
raised two years ago. It is the greatest political 


battle ever led by a schoolmaster in this or any 
other land. 


~~ 
4 


Stuart L. Pierson, the Kenyon College freshmari 
who was killed on October 28 while waiting on a 
railroad bridge to be initiated into the college 
fraternity, was tied to the track on the sleepers and 
killed in consequence, according to the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury. The names of the students re- 
sponsible for his murder are not known. 


Dr. Stratton D. Brooks of boston has a unani- 
mous election to the Cleveland superintendency. 
This appeared inevitable from the first. as, wherever 
else they looked, they always returned to him. 
He could have had a majority vote almost any time, 
but that would not satisfy him. 


The introduction of “humane education” is the 
latest movement of those who think there are too 
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few studies in the school. Twelve states now have 
humane education laws. The rest will follow, and 
we shail have a new map of black and white till all 
are white. 


The New York city board of superintendents 
favors the continuance of the unrestricted list of 
text-books, which means that school principals may 
select from an authorized list without regard to 
what another principal uses. 


The promotion of A. W. Abrams, superintend- 
ent at Ilion, N. Y., to a position as inspector in the 
state department of education, at a salary of $2,500 
and expenses, is one of the happy rewards to an ex- 
ceptionally strong man. 


Too few normal schools are making successful 
text-books. Note-books help the individual stu- 
dent to teach if she uses them, but they do not 
seriously impress the educational world. 


By far the best schoolroom desk that I have seen 
is that in use in the Fitchburg normal school. It 
was made especially for them from a pattern sug- 
gested by Principal Thompson. 


There are nine chief American poets, according 
to Dr. Curtis Hidden Page—Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Poe, Whit- 
man, and Lanier. 


Boston puts a smaller per cent. of her operating 
school expenses into salaries than does Chicago, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 


Every state institution in Utah is required to set 
trees and otherwise plan for the improvement of 
the grounds on Arbor day. 


The salaries of the professors in small colleges is 
almost as unworthy of America as are the salaries 
ot the rural teachers. 


There is now no chance for a college or acad- 
emy without ample equipment and an adequate 
endowment. 


The United States will raise 300,000,000 pounds 
of wool this year and will still import as much 
more. 


It looks as though the anti-football and anti- 
fraternity boys would be the heroes in the second- 
ary schools. 


There are more teachers in the United States 
than clergymen, lawyers, and physicians combined. 


Commonplace experiences must furnish the im- 
pulse to beauty and virtue with most of mankind. 


The effect of a command is not in the size of 
the voice, but in the condition of its utterance. 


Justice is nobler than benevolence, but it does 
not appeal to one’s pride in the same way. 


Educational pessimists are walking backwards 
just now. Blind with their eyes open. 


Contagious skin diseases of school children need 
heroic treatment and prompt exclusion. 
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It is amusing to watch the little fellows who de- 
ride patriotism so self-complacently. 


The beet sugar output of the Oregon country is 
nearly two million dollars a year. 


Stamina and stigma are close together in the 
blossom but far apart in life. 


A trifling endowment to college or academy is a 
curse, except as a nest egg. 


The public school must glorify the common- 
place or its mission will fail. 


No educational pessimist is leading the right end 
of the procession just now. 


Better material conditions for schools and 
teachers are demanded. 


A college does not make brains, but it can help 
a man with brains. 


“To him that hath shall be given” is the motto 
of the benevolent. 


A state superintendent who is not in the lead 
is to he pitied. 


A pedagog’s pedagogy often needs a mother’s 
mothering. 


College hazing has passed from comedy to 
tragedy. 


It is a crime for a teacher to be neglectful of 
health. , 


Good cheer is cool in August and warm in Janu- 
ary. 


No one method or device is the only good one. 
125,000 college students in the United States. 
“A shortage of teachers” is the universal cry. 
The harmonious school is an ideal condition. 
The teachers need to think in larger units. 
Large school grounds are now in order. 
Going forward even slowly is progress. 
Beauty is psychological not physical. 

Every school subject was once a fad. 

It is never progress to stand still. 

A misfit may usually be remedied. 

It is not virtue to boast of virtue. 

A finicky teacher is intolerable. 

Failure never hurts the fearless. 

A fault finder is faulty himself. 

Children are the nation’s asset. 

The common scold is the worst. 

Good cheer means joy for all. 

Whining is never winning. 

Never trust a fault-finder. 


Prudery is not virtue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


t THE ELECTIONS. 

It has rarely happened, in an “off year” when no 
congressmen or presidential electors were to be 
chosen, that there has been so much excitement at- 
tending the November elections as has been 
kindled this year. Massachusetts, Ohio, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia elected governors and full 
state tickets, but the most stirring contests were in 
Maryland, where the chief issue was the amend- 
ment framed to disfranchise negroes; in New York 
city, where District Attorney Jerome made an in- 
dependent “whirlwind campaign” for re-election, 
and there was a triangular fight for the mayoralty, 
with Mayor McClellan the Democratic cand‘date, 
Mr. ivins, the Republican, and Mr. Hearst, the 
candidate of the Municipal Ownership party; and 
in Phiiadelphia, where the “City” or reform party, 
with the co-operation of the Democrats, and with 
the aid of Mayor Weaver, fought hard to over- 
throw the corrupt Republican machine. 

SOME OF THE RESULTS. 

In Massachusetts, with the real contest centring 
upon the second place on the ticket, with the ques- 
tion of reciprocity with Canada the main issue pre- 
sented, Mr. Draper, the Republican candidate, was 
elected over Mr. Whitney, the Democratic candi- 
date, by a plurality of about 2,000, a margin so close 
that there will be a quite general recounting of the 
votes. In New York city, Mayor McClellan was 
re-elected on the face of the returns, by a plurality 
of about 3,000 over Mr. Hearst; but the result is 
clouded by charges of wholesale fraud. Mr. 
Jerome carried the county by a fine majority. In 
Maryland the disfranchising amendment was de- 
feated. In Ohio, the Republican governor was 
beaten by the Democratic candidate; and in Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania the combination of re- 
formers and Democrats triumphed over the Repub- 
licans. 

A BAD DAY FOR BOSSES. 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary that 
it was a great day for the independent voter, and a 
bad day for bosses. In Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania the Republican machine was so completely 
stashed by the popular uprising against it that it 
will be extremely hard to re-establish it. The ex- 
tent of the revolt may be seen from the fact that a 
state which gave more than 400,000 majority to 
Roosevelt last year was carried this year against the 
Republicans. Jn Ohio, the Republican boss, Cox, 
at Cincinnati, suffered a defeat equally complete, 
and carried the state ticket with him to complete 
overthrow. In New York city, both the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats refused to nominate Mr. 
Jerome, though the Republicans repented when it 
was too late to make the change in the ballot; yet 
Mr. Jerome, running alone on an independent 
ticket, was triumphantly elected. In Maryland, 
Senator Gorman’s policy was emphatically _ re- 
buked, and the defeat of the disfranchising amend- 
ment which he forced through the legislature prob- 
ably foreshadows his retirement from public life at 
no distant date, 


EXTREMES IN RUSSIA. 


It is already a serious problem whether the re- 
forms proclaimed in the Czar’s manifesto have not 
come too late to avert a catastrophe in Russia. 
As was noted in this column last week, the imme- 
diate effect of the manifesto was to increase rather 
than to allay the prevailing excitement. This still 
remains true; and although Count Witte has made 
repeated appeals to the people to trust the govern- 
ment and to cease their ebullitions or racial ani- 
mosity and disorder, it is not clear that he is making 
any real headway. On the one hand, the Socialist 
workmen and students refuse support to Count 
Witte, and will be satisfied with nothing short of a 
democratic republic. On the other hand, the re- 
actionary elements, religious and political, are un- 
doubtedly fomenting the frightful disorders which 
threaten the overturn of society, with a deliberate 
purpose of forcing the Czar to retract his conces- 
sion of political rights. 

AMNESTY, FREE SPEECH AND OTHER REFORMS. 


Undeterred by the outbreaks of mob violence in 
different parts of the empire, the Czar, under the 
counsel of Count Witte, has followed his first mani- 
festo with others proclaiming other reforms. One 
ukase grants amnesty to political prisoners; re- 
leases offhand persons who have been arrested by 
administrative orders; remits death sentences and 
commutes sentences of life imprisonment to fifteen 
years’ terms of confinement; and abolishes the cen- 
sorship of the press and of private telegrams. An- 
other restores constitutional rights to the long- 
suffering duchy of Finland; rescinds the legislation 
under which Finland has been Russified; cancels 
the enactments of the governor-general; and re- 
convenes the ancient Diet. These reforms have 
appeased the revolutionary elements. Not un- 
naturally, they have kindled a desire and demand 
for similar concessions in Poland. 

TWO MORE GREAT CONCESSIONS. 


The apprehensions aroused by the extraordinary 
ebullitions of mob violence may best be measured 
by the repeated concessions made by the govern- 
ment. The latest concessions are perhaps the most 
striking of all. General Trepoff, governor-general 
of St. Petersburg, with whom were lodged arbitrary 
powers, and who had become especially obnoxious 
to the people, has been retired. This removes one 
obstacle to peace. Another has been taken out of 
the wav by the promise of universal suffrage made 
by Count Witte. To jump from an absolute despot- 
ism to universal suffrage is an experience which’ 
never fell to the lot of any people before; and it is 
a transition attended with special peril in the case 
of the Russian people, who add to inexperience in 
free government so many violent class and religious 
antipathies. 

SOMETHING NEW IN STRIKES. 


A novel movement has been begun by the em- 
ployees on the Austrian railways in the form of 


‘ (Continued on page 569.) 
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THE RESULTS OF ROTE WORK. 
BY CHESTINE GOWDY. 

No child gets what he should out of school life 
unless he gains through it a right attitude towards 
truth—a hungering after the power to see things 
as they are, and to give some sort of vital expres- 
sion to what he sees, a scorn for empty phrases. 
To commit rules and definitions to memory in a 
formai way with little or no attempt to apply them 
wastes time; but it does something still worse; it 
destroys all sense of the sacredness of language as 
the expression of thought, it makes very difficult 
the right attitude towards truth. 

A certain class of young people, who were pre- 
paring to teach, contained by accident a large 
number who had been seriously injured by rote 
teaching during the early years of their school life. 
One day in a grammar class the general subject of 
definitions was discussed with them. The points 
were brought out that a perfect definition of a class 
name must describe every individual called by the 
name defined and exclude every individual not 
called by that name. Each member of the class was 
then asked to bring to the recitation the next day 
three definitions of the object (object complement, 
object of verb), and to have for each definition a 
sentence containing an object that he thought was 
accurately described by the definition, and, if he 
could find such a one, another sentence containing 
a word that he knew grammarians would call an 
object, but that was not described by the definition. 
The definitions were to ‘be obtained from any 
source. 

The first person called upon the following day 
read this statement: ‘“‘An object represents that on 
which the action expressed in the predicate termi- 
nates,” and gave to illustrate the definition the 
word writing in the sentence, “Clear thinking 
makes clear writing.’ He was asked to show that 
the definition fitted. He had no idea of what was 
wanted of him. He was then given an easier sen- 
tence containing the same verb, “Mary made a 
cake”; but still he could not apply the definition. 
Finally some one was found who explained that, ac- 
cording to the definition, the cake was that on 
which Mary’s act cf making terminated. The class 
were then asked if this seemed a simple and direct 
statement of a fact. They thought it did. They 
were then asked which statement seemed better: 
The cake was that on which the act terminated, or 
The cake was the result of the act. Most of them 
preferred the former. Then the question was put, 
“Tf you had just made a cake and were showing it 
to your mother, which should you be more likely 
to say, See that on which my labor terminated, or, 
See the result of my labor?” At this they laughed, 
and for the first time during the hour they got the 
idea that words ought to mean something in a 
grammar class. But after a few minutes of discus- 
sion they were asked if the sentence, She broke the 
window, contained an object. “Yes, the word win- 
dow is the object.” “Why?” Glibly came the 
answer, “It represents the result of the breaking.” 
Some one thought he had found a phrase that his 
teacher liked and he was willing to accept it. 

The development of that patience which is ready 
to work slowly in the formulation of a general 
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truth, then to test and test, to revise and re-revise 
is of slow and painful growth unless begun early in 
life. It is so much easier for one who has been 
brought up on memoriter work to accept as perfect 
a ready-made statement, even though its framer 
recognized it as incomplete, or as a conventional 
makeshift merely, than it is to think. But the un- 
spoiled young person is ready to acknowledge his 
responsibilities as an intellectual being and to try to 
meet them. It is the business of the teacher to 
help him. 


ETHICS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION.—<III.) 
BY ARTHUR D. CALL, HARTFORD, CONN. 
ETHICAL ELEMENTS IN SELF-CULTURE. 


Prima facie classes of activities are: altruistic, 
occultly altruistic, and egoistic. Illustrations. 

The rules for self-culture in the light of the 
“categorical imperative” :— 

1. The sedulous cultivation of health for the 
sake of vitality, longevity, placidity, reserve, inde- 
pendence and freedom, common weal. 

2. The education, discipline, and storing of the 
mind. ‘The dignity of the human intellect closely 
related to freedom, apperception, companionship, 
power, genuineness, success. 

3. The ethics of Real Ambition, hunger for the 
ideal. 

4. The ethics of occupation; necessity of work 
and vice of idleness. Value in the enthusiasms of 
youth. Essentials and dangers in the choice of a 
life-work. All merit succeeds. 

5. The maintenance of rights and the doctrine 
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of the non-resistance to evil,—illustrations, as Jean 
Valjean and others. 

3. The doctrine of enjoyment in the dutiful life, 
—vocation and avocation. 

Conclusion: I should say, fellow workers, that if 
these principles can be taught to your pupils and in 
a way such as will manifest itself in the practical 
routine of the home life, on the street, in the school, 
in the secret halls of thought, why then good; if 
not, worthless. 


REFRRENCES. 


> > 


INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( VIII.) 


BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 


TOPICS FOR EIGHTH YEAR 

AGE OF PUPILS TWELVE TO THIRTEEN YEARS. 
{Text-books adapted to grade in hands of pupi's supple- 

mented by experiments and problems.*] 

Circuiation——Valves and nerve supply of heart; 
differences in structure of right and left sides. 
Valves in veins. Inferior and superior vena cava. 
Gains and losses of the blood in circulation. Loca- 
tion of arteries. Wounds. Methods of checking 
bleeding. The lymph: Its circulation ; how affected 
by exercise. Lymph glands. Thoracic duct. 
Effect of exercise on tissue exchange. Massage. 
Change in heart structure caused by beer and other 
alcoholic drinks. ‘Tobacco heart.” 

Respiration.—-Breathing organs of land and 
water animals. Nasal passages, pharynx, vocal 
cords, trachea, bronchi, cilia. Pulmonary circula- 
tion. Respiratory movements of diaphragm and 
chest walls. Lung capacity; complemental, re- 
serve, tidal, and residual air. Chest and abdominal 
breathing. Modifications of breathing ; coughing, 
yawning, sneezing, etc. Voice: How produced; 
training. Results of insufficient oxidation. Ex- 
perimenta! determination of impurities of air. 
Causes contributing to disease of air-passages and 
lungs: Over-crowded, poorly-ventilated houses, 
damp or sunless rooms, insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, lack of out-door exercise. Effect of acoholic 
drinks in depressing vitality and causing proneness 
to lung diseases. 

Absorption.—-Of fat, albumen, sugar. Storing of 
sugar, of fat. Use made of proteid matter. Defini- 
tion of digestion, absorption, assimilation, oxida- 
tion. 

i°xcretion.—How waste materials are formed in 
the body. Organs that remove waste: Skin, lungs, 
kidneys, liver, and large intestine. Importance, 
size, and location of the kidneys, connection with 
circulation, separation of waste. How the liver re- 
moves waste. Hygiene of liver and kidneys. How 
affected by alcoholic drinks. 

The Skin.—Cells of the non-living layer; cause 
of their death. “Goose-flesh” and the similar 


*Examinations or tests for promotion as in other subjects. 
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process in animals. The cleansing bath. The tonic 
bath. 

Sensation—-General sensation. Tactile and 
temperature senses. Sense of position. . Special 
senses: Cornea, crystalline lens, retina, aqueous and 
vitreous humors of the eye; methods of resting 
eyes during close work; ear drum, bones, and 
canals. Relation of hearing to speech; hearing 
affected by growths in the throat. Effects of alco- 
hol and tobacco in impairing delicacy and accuracy 
of sense perceptions. 

Muscles.—Voluntary and involuntary. Work of 
the muscles in generating heat. The stronger the 
muscles, the more work and heat. Muscular sys- 
tem sensitive to changes in food. Alcohol de- 
creases muscular power and consequent working 
abilitv. How this has been proved by experience 
and laboratory experiments. 

Framework.—-Vertebral column the axis of the 
body. Relative position of axis in man and ani- 
mals. Correspondence of leg and arm_ bones. 
Purpose of elastic cartilage in spine. The shait, 
cancellous tissue, red and yellow marrow of bones. 


> 


LOSING ONE’S TEMPER. 


Almost too late I learned the true meaning of 
the exhortation which echoed in my ears during 
childhood, “Don’t lose your temper!” My under- 
standing of this precept was, “Control your temper, 
attain perfect composure,” and therefore I struggled 
conscientiously for Catonic indifference toward all 
provocation to wrath. Fortified by Reason, | dis- 
missed ‘my temper, hoping to lose it permanently. 

Happily, this was only a passing mood. Ob- 
servation made me realize the values of temper in 
giving, through richness of experience, a poignant 
appreciation of life. Had not Dante and Carlyie 
deeper insight than Virgil and Addison? As- 
suredly, for the wholly rational, human relations 
must be monotonous, but for the men of susceptible 
spirit existence is full of unmanageable moments 
and of dramatic variety. The poets knew this, 
otherwise where would the Iliad be, without 
Achilles? What is true in the material world is 
true in the spiritual—‘temper is the state of metal 
produced by heating or cooling” ; it means capacity 
for gaining a keen edge—September Atlantic. 

0 


WHAT HEAT COSTS—RATIOS. 


Here are some figures members of school 
boards wil! do well to preserve for future use. A 
careful comparison of figures will show which kind 
of heat is the cheaper, and about how much cheaper 
in the long run. 

Cost of installation: Hot air, 9; steam, 13; hot 
water, 15. 

Cost of running: Hot air, 18 1-2; steam, 13 1-2; 
hot water, 10. 

Durability: Hot air, 12 years; steam, 35 years; 
hot water, 190 years—Nebraska Teacher. 


M. L. P., Ohio: For so many years that I will 
not count them, the Journal of Education has been 
to me awelcome weekly visitor. It has been a 
great factor in my professional education. The in- 
spiration gained from it has been immeasurable. 


| 
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WHAT BURBANK HAS DONE. — 


BY W. S. HARWOOD., 


For thirty-five years Mr. Burbamk has been at work 
creating new forms of plant life and improving old ones. 
In that time he has created, by breeding and selection, 
more than 7,500 distinct species of plants. 

Some of his “creations” are:— . 

The primus berry, a fruit unknown before, made by 
the union of a blackberry and a raspberry, which union 
scientific men said was impossible. 

The white blackberry, very beautiful, with a delicate 
flavor. 

The “phenomenal berry,” a similar creation, a cross 
between a raspberry amd a Califonia dewberry, having 
the color of a raspberry and the shape of a blackberry, 
but larger than either, far more productive, and with a 
flavor surpassing both. 

The plumecot (result of the union of the apricot and 
the plum), of rare flavor and richness, again disproving 
the dictum of the scientists, 

A plum with no pit and one 
Bartlett pear. 

A walnut first so thin of shell that the birds could 
peck through it, afterward bred backward along the 
path it had come until a shell of the required thicknes; 
Was secured. 

He has produced a new thornless cactus, a combina- 
tion of many other varieties, which bears a fruit, too, 
for man and beast, and which will redeem the desert 
places of the earth; he has done all these and many 
other marvelous things which may not be mentioned 
here for lack of space.—-Country Calendar. 


HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES. 


The spectacle of a large number of high school boys, 
representing a Greek letter fraternity, and meeting in 
state convention, is a rather novel one, and presents 
several rather puzzling questions. Greek letter frater- 
nities have long obtained in American colleges, and 
their individual chapters have been a power for good or 
evil, according as they have been directed by the master 
spirits guiding them. Upon the whole, it is likely that 
they have been a benefit rather than a detriment to 
college life. Certain it is that they have conduced to 
delightful friendships and the cementing of social ties 
that last while life endures. The Greek letter fraternity 
in high school life is a different thing. The students of 
a high school are not gathered together from all parts 
of the country as are college boys, and consequently 
tuere is not the demand for social intercourse which is 
met by the college fraternity. The high school boy has 
his home, his old friends, and the social circle that has 
been his from childhood. Again, it must be said that 
the college fraternity chapters most productive of good 
have been those governed wisely by students of mature 
years and worldly experience. They have realized that 
the fraternity can be made a medium for something 
other than light amusement and good fellowship. 

Recognizing the boyish instinct to indulge in pranks 
and horse play, to chafe under the authority of teachers, 
and to imitate the ways of dashing collegians, it is not 
difficult to see where a high school fraternity may be- 
come a positive offence and a serious menace to dis- 
tipline and morale. If it is to be controlled by high 
school faculty to a large extent, and obliged to conform 
to well-established and clearly-defined rules, it may be 
rendered harmless. This, however, is about as much as 


can be said for it. Parents who are wise will watch this 
high school innovation narrowly. If it begins to mani- 
fest itself in late hours and a downtown clubroom, the 
time has come for its quiet but effectual suppression. To 
be cruelly candid, the proper clubroom for the average 
high school boy is a pretty white bed chamber to which 
he can retire about 9 p. m.—Fort Wayne (Ind.) Herald. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE TRIE STORY OF PAUL REVERB. His Midn'ght 
Ride, His Arrest, and Court-Martial, and His Useful 
Public Services. By Charles Ferris Gettemy. Beos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. With 12 full-page illus- 
trations amd photographs. 313 pp. Decorated cloth, 
Price, $1.50, net; $1.66, by mail. 

The normal school teachers ought to write the text- 
books and the newspaper men ought to write his‘ovy, 
No man is so severely tested in his style and readab e- 
ness as is a leading writer on a great daily paper. Here 
is a book that should most certainly be given the wold 
by a journalistic pen. The ride of Paul Reve-e, the 
characteristics of the man, the c'reumstances which led 
up to it, and the awakening which followed are all mat- 
ters for graphic record: 

This author, Charles Ferris Gettemy, was gradu*ted 
from Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., in 1890, and fiom 
Harvard College in 1891, with the degree of A. B. In 
1893, in recognition of historical research, Knox Colleze 
gave him the degree of A. M. Since that time he his 
been engaged in newspaper work in Bo:ton. He won 
speedy promotion and soon presided over the political 
department of the leading daily paper in the city. He 
has contributed occasionally to magazines, and always 
upon important matters. 

Paul Revere’s story has as keen interest for an Ameri- 
can boy as that of any other man. The book give; not 
only the incidents in the life of a man in whom even every 
school child is already interested, but throws light on 
certain minor events in local revolutionary history not 
generally familiar. Use has been made of original docu- 
ments, and full descriptions are given of Revere’s 
copperplate engravings and caricatures. The book do- 
seribes Revere’s ancestors, early life ‘and work, his five 
rides to New York and Philadelphia as messenger of the 
Revolution, and his ride to Concord; it shows Revere as 
citizen and soldier, gives an account of the Pen-bscot 
expedition, the court-martialing of Revere, and the 
three-vears’ strnggle that preceded his final acquittal; 
it presents corre:pondence touching the alliance with 
France, the adoption of the Const'tution, and deal: with 
the famous Austin-Se'fridge murder trial, in which 
Revere was foreman of the jury. 

THE ROSE PRIMER. By Edna Henry Lee Turpin, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Amercian Book 
Company. Cloth. Square 8vo. 128 pp. With illus- 
trations in colors and in black and white. Price, 30 
cents. 

Another beautiful reader for the little people. It is 
unfortunate that the children of to-day cannot know the 
wonderful privileges they have over and above those of 
earlier davs, of even fifteen years ago. At first blush 
it seems as though this was merely a thing of beuuty, 
intended te be a ioy forever. while in fact the beauty is 
its slightest claim to educational favor. 

This primer is distinguished by the small vocabulary 
of common words, the frequent reviews, the shot sen- 
tences, the simple language and phonetic exercises, and 
the carefully graded and well-selected suhject matter. 
There are never more than two new words on a pave, 
and only ore hundred and ninety-eight in the book. 
These words are carefully repeated, most of them being 
used ten or more times. Every new word is given in 
both scrint and print, and there are frequent script ex- 
ercises for tracing and copying. The sentences are 
short and simple, and the construction is varied as much 
as possible to avoid the formation of singsong and mo- 
notonous reading hah'ts. The child, confronted by the 
least possible labor in word getting, can easily m-ste- 
these pazes, On completing them he. hias acquired a 
small, but serviceable, vocabulary of common words, 
and can begin any well-graded first reader with ease and 
intelligence. Here are described and discu:sed familiar 
objects, plants, and animals, the common amusements 
of bovs and girls, and the everyday round of home and 
school life. 


WAYS OF NATURE. By John Burroughs. 
Howghton, Miffin & Co. Cloth. Gilt. 
$1.10. 

This book will be received with varied emotions. 
Some of us sincerely wish that he had gone into history 
with Audubon, Agassiz, and Asa Gray, with Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell, loved and adored by all, 
the great, whole-sonled naturalist who has interpreted 
nature end applied her lessons more beautifully than 
has any other American. Some of us do not think he 
is as grand, as scholarly, as charming in controversy as 
in scier:tific leadership. Agassiz could never be an 
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evolutionist, never was such, he was too old, was too 

self satisfied with the students he had set up, but he 

never had a student who was not an evolutionist, We 
love Agassiz none the less because we accept the limita- 
tion that his years put upon him, and we rejoice that he 

said no more about it than he did. 

Everybody appreciates the limitation that his years 
place upon the outlook of John Burroughs, and while 
we did regret the spirit in which he first wrote, no 
one who has ever loved his matchless “Wake Robin,” 
“Pepacton,” and kindred volumes (as who has not?) will 
ever love him less, and all will welcome this book, 
“Ways of Nature,” because, while he still asserts him- 
self as vigorously as before, he does it with perfect 
dignity ana with the grace to which he had accustomed 
the world. Entirely aside from that phase of the sub- 
ject the book thrills with his o!d-time love of nature and 
his keen illustrative insight into human nature, 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY SPELLERS. In two 
books. By William L. Felter, Ph. D., Principal 
Brooklyn high school, and Libbie J. Eginton, princi- 
pal grammar school, Brooklyn. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Go. Book T., 90 pp. Book II., 138 pp. 

This is an admirable spelling book. The authors are 
convinced that spelling must be systematically and 
skilfully taught. ‘hey do not think that any haphaz- 
ard work will avail, nor do they think that the words 
in the reading lesson, or in connection with other schcol 
pranches will suffice. hey are satisfied that there is need 
of carefully selected word /ists, that they should be 
wisely graced, that there should be illustrative sen- 
tences, with lessons in capitalization, punctuation, 
grammatical forms, and elementary letter writing. Out 
of their abundant experience and with earnest purpose, 
they have, with great care, made two text-books from 
which spelling may be taught. The plan is fcr both 
written and oral work in the use of the books. Book I. 
takes the pupils through the first four years. The first 
half of the first year provides for but ninety-five wcrds, 
and only two pages of the speller are given to direction;, 
sentences, and words. The second half of the first year 
provides but ninety words and uses but two pages. The 
second year is treated in weeks, with twelve words to a 
week in the first haif and twenty words a week in the 
second half, This will indicate the care in the grading, 
and it suggests the thoroughness of the entire work. 


THE RCLLO BOOKS. In fourteen volumes. By Jacob 
Abbott. A new edition, as revised by the author in 
1855, now reprinted in a delightful and inexpensive 
edition, 

“Rollo Learning to Talk.” 

“Rollo Learning to Read.” 

“Rollo at Work.” 

“Rollo at Play.” 

“Rollo at School.” 

“Relle’s Vacation.” 

“Rollo’s Experiments.” 

‘Rollo’s Museum.” 

“Rollo’s Travels.” 

“Rollo’s Correspondence.” 

“Rollo’s Philosophy--Water—Air—Fire—Sky.” 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

it speaks well for the persistence of the Rollo idea 
that a new edition is called for, If there was ever an 
idea in book-making that would seem to be transient, 
it would be that peculiar conversational style that no 
one has made eminently successful but Mr. Abbott. It 
has certainly lived, however, and holds each succeeding 
generation. Three of these books, especially, “Ro'lo 

Learni: g to Talk,” “Rollo Learning to Read,” and “‘Rol’o 

at School,” were surprisingly suggestive of some of the 

best methods and devices of the twentieth century, 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. Pocket Edition. Cloth. Tinted top. 
168 volumes. 18mo. Price, per volume, 35 en's, 
Full limp leather. With gold stamping. Silk marker, 
Gilt top. Wrapped and boxed. 167 volumes, 18mo, 
Price, per volume, 75 cents. 

This pocket edition of a popular series embraces some 
of the best shorter titles in all litevature. The books are 
well made, usually containing critical notes and special, 
copyrighted introductions. The type is large and 
clear. The cloth volumes commend themselves espe- 
cially to teachers and students, while the finer binding 
makes ean excellent little gift book, Thirteen new titles 
have lately neen added to both styles as follows: “Be:t 
Hundred American Poems,” Howard; “Elements of 
Drawing,” Ruskin; Franklin’s Essays, Cutler; “Golden 
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Treasury,” Palgrave; “Lectures on Architecture,” Rus- 
kin; “Pearls for Young Ladies,” Ruskin; “Poetry of 


_Architecture.” Ruskin; “Precious Thoughts,’”’ Ruskin; 


“Stones of Venice,’ Ruskin; “Stories from Plu arch,” 
Rowhbotham: “Stories from Wagner,” McSpadden; 
“True and Beautiful,” Ruskin; “Val D’Arno,” Rusain. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN KOREA. By Annie M. 
Barnes. Illustrated by Carl Strehlau. Philadeuphia: 
Penn Publishing Company. 395 rp. 

This company is issuing a series of stories for girls 
that present glimpses of the industrial; social, and do- 
mestic life, the history and geography of different coun- 
iries that are now much in the public eye, This bovk 
on Korea is of special interest, not alone because of the 
public concern for Korea, but because the. unusual con- 
ditions there lend themselves admirably to the sury- 
writer, and Miss Barnes makes the most of her 
opportunities. 


THE WORKS OF LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA. Comp'ete 
with the exceptions specified in the preface, Trans- 
lated by H. W. Fowler ard F. G. Fowler, Oxfo d, 
Eng.: The Clarendon Press; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. In four volumes. Cloth, 

Lucian was the last great master of Attic eloquence and 
Attic art. Lucian lived in the second century of the 
Christian era. He was a Syrian, born at Samosata on 
the Euphrates, of parents whcse circumstances den ed 
him adequate opportunity for a complete edreition He 
wes highly impulsive as boy and man, He was ery 
apprenticed to his uncle, a-statuary. The first day he 
broke a piece of marble, whereupon his uncle whi;ped 
him, and he rar away that first day. He hd a pa: icn 
for hearing orators and for reading works of the mas e s, 
and in some way, in a “self-made” way, he at ained 
the necessary scholarship to pay his part in the iter ry 
game of the day, and it proved to be sufficient to keep 
him in the game as a master for centuries, This is a 
set of handy volumes, every way adapted for any use in 
home, library, or school, 


STENDHAL’S MEMOIRES D’UN TOURISTE. Ed'ted 
and annotated by H. J. Chaytor, M. A. Ox‘ord, Eng: 
tee Clarendon Press. Cloth. 104 pp. Price, 75 
cents. 
“Stendhal” is the nom de plume of Henri Beyle, a 

French writer of considerable literary culture. He ‘sa 

literary companion and peer of Maupassart eni ol. 

His French diction is of the cho'cest. In this work he 

writes descriptively and charming’y of a trip taken 

through Southeastern France and along the valley of 
the Rhone. He lingers over the history of the places te 
visits, and together with his picturing of the pcorle end 
their manners he gives us a delightful bit of French 
reading of the urhackneyed kind. The volume is one of 
the Oxford Modern French Series, whch is being pro- 


vided under the editorial superintendence of Leon 
Delbos, 


CHRISTMAS SCHOOL. ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Lebanon, 0.: March Brothers. 

This enterprising firm has published a number of 
very interesting plays for children, suitable for Chr’st- 
mas entertainments, as well as for Thanksgiving and 
other celebrations. These collections are in every way 
appropriate to the season, They portray, and are 
readily adaptable to the schoolroom, 

O-— 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
German Noun—Its Difficulties Simplified.” Decorah, Ia.: W. 
er. 
‘*Making the Most of Ourselves.”” By Calvin Dill Wilsen. Price 


$i.00.——‘*Adventures in Pondland.” By Frank Stevens. Frice, $1.25. 
Chi : A. G. McClurg & Co. 


a iders of Our Nation.”” By A. H. Burton. New York: Eaton 


o 
“The Fifth School Year.” By H.T. Lukens. Price, 60 cents.—— ~ 


** Fishing Across the Continent.’”” By W. N. Hull. Price, $1.00, 
cago; A. Flanagan 

** Bright Ideas for Entertain ng By Mrs. Hubert B. Linscott. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

Holidays.’’ Price, 65 cents.——“Civil War Stories” Price, 
65 cents.— ‘‘Advanced Civics.”’ By Dr. 8S. E. Forman,——* Revolu- 
tionary Stories.’’ Price, 65 cents.——*Colonial Stories.”” Price, 6 
cents. New York: The Century Company. 

Psychology: Quantitative: Instructor’s Manual.”’ 
By E. B. Titehener. Price, $2.50.—‘Crawford’’ By Mrs Gaskill. 
Edited by M. W. Masin. Price, 25 cents.  ‘* Longfellow’s Miles 
Standish.” Edited by Will D. Howe. Price, 25 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

_* The Child’s Book of Health.” By A. F. Blaisdell. Boston: Ginn 


& Co. 
Oak Tree Fairy Book.” Edited by Clifton Johnson. Price, 


_. $1.75. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


jrems of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from schoo! 
authorities inevery state inthe Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. opy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 17, 18: New Hampshire 
Association of Academy Teachers, 
Tilton; Elmer E. French, Leba- 
non, chairman executive commit- 
tee. 

December: North Dakota State Edu- 
eational Association; secretary, A. 
P. Hollis, Valley City. 

December: Florida /ducational As- 
sociation, Miami, 

December 1, 2: Eastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Canal Dover. 

December 26-28: Kansas_ State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka: 
president, Thomas W. Butcher. 
Wellington; secretary, Julia M. 
Stone, Concordia. 

December 26-29: Iliinois State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

December 26-29: California State 
Teachers’ Association, Berkeley; 
president, James A. Barr, Stock- 
ton; seeretary, Mrs. M. M. Fitz- 
Gerald, 405 Fillmore street, San 
Francisco, 

December 26-29: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation at Chi- 
cago; president, C. P. Zaner, Co- 
lumbus, O, 

December 27-28: South Dakota State 
Educational Association, Brook- 
ings; president, M. M. Ramer, 
Mitchell; secretary, Mrs. J. Jones, 
Jr., Hot Springs. 

December 27-29: Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association at Lansing. 

December 27-29: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. 

December 27-29: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
December 27-29: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Jeffer*n 

City. 

December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 

December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 

February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
-ment of Superintendence, Louis- 
ville. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


AUGUSTA. Pursuant to a call of 
several Kennebec teachers who. are 
interested in the revival of the 
Kennebec County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the following named persons 
met in the parlors of the Hotel 
North, November 6, and effected a 
temporary organization, with M. P. 
Dutton of Augusta, chairman, and 
Miss Myrtie Barker of Gardiner, 
secretary. The others present were; 
President White of Colby, President 
Cook of Cony high, Principal Jack- 
man of the Hallowell grammar 
school. and Principal Powers of the 
Gardiner high school. The date of 
March 9, 1906, was decided upon, 
and the place, the state house, for 
the next meeting. The following 
executive committee was appointed: 
©. F. Cook, chairman; H. Jack- 
man, Hallowell; W. L. Powers, 
Gardiner; President White, Wa‘er- 
ville; Principal Vining, Winthrop; 


Principal George L. Jones, Oak 
Grove Seminary; Superintendent 
Dennis Bowman, Watervil'e; Presi- 
dent W. F. Berry, Kent’s Hill; S. J. 
Thompson, China; Principal M. P. 
Dutton, Augusta; Susie Cary, East 
Pittston; Principal F. E. Pratt, Fa r- 
field; Miss Amber L, Parlin, Hallo- 
well; Nettie C, Burleigh, Vassalboro; 
Miss Ada E. Edgecomb. 

FOXCROFT. At the annual mee‘- 
ing of the trustees of Foxcroft Aca- 
demy the following officers were 
elected: President, E. A. Thompscn; 
vice-president, J. B. Mayo; secretary 
and treasurer, W. FE. Parsons; com- 
mittee on buildings, William Buck; 
auditor, James Bathgate; superin- 
tending committee, W. E. Parzons, 
chairman, A. W, Gilman, C. C. Ha'l, 
F. E. Guernsey, H. S. Towne, J. B. 
Peaks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


MANCHESTER. The fire drill has 
been reduced to a state of perfection 
at the Franklin-street school, which 
makes loss of life or even injury to 
any of the 267 pupi's there a very re- 
mote possibility in case fire should 
break out in the building. Principal 
Isaac Huse has iabored hard to secure 
this result, but the accomplishment 
is so gratifying that thelabor is in 
no sense considered lost. The pupils 
have filed out of the building in one 
minute and fifteen seconds, main- 
taining perfect order the while. The 
lines are kept intect in the yard, and 
they return to the building in ove 
minute and thirty seconds. Mr. 
Huse has put in himself two signal 
electric bells, which save second; 
that would be valuable if real need 
for the drill should come, 


—_ 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Hancock school is 
experimenting with the “school 
city,” and the chances are that it 
will be useful under the skilful 
guidance of this principal, Miss 
Fllen Sawtelle, 

For more than two months am in- 
teresting and important educational 
experiment has been in operation at 
the civie service house in the North 
Ind. The response which the sug- 
gestion of a-college for wage earners 
has received, and the steady atten- 
dance in the ten or more courses of- 
fered for the first year, would ind’- 
eate permanence in the undertakine. 
An excellent corps of instructors 
have given their services to the 
work. In the printed schedule cne 
finds that on Friday nights Mr. 
Charles F. Dole teaches history ana 
civics. On the same evening Rabhi 
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Charles Fleischer and Meyer Blcom- 
field lecture on representative men 
and books. On Tuesday nights 
Philip Davis teaches English compo- 
sition, and is assisted by Bruno 
Beckhard and a staff of Harvard 
students. The science courses are in 
the hands of three lecturers from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Professor Charles E. Wins- 
low, Professor Drisko, and Mr. 
Kneeland. On Sunday evenings 
Professor Frank Parsons, director of 
the college, and Ralph Altertson lec- 
ture on psycholozy, method, and in- 
dustrial topics. Those who have 
registered, seventy-five men and 
women in all, come not only from 
the immediate congested district, but 
frem a number of outlying towns. 

Principal Quincy E. Dickerman of 
the Brimmer school is the senior 
in service among the principals, 
having heen teaching in the city 
fifty years, and there is no thought 
of his retiring. He has bee: a mem- 
ber of the Somerville school board 
for twenty-six consecutive years, 
and retires, much to the regret of 
that city. His is, by far, the lonce:t 
term ever served on the board 
in that city. 

LOWELL. The New Englard As- 
sociation of School Superintendents 
held its seventy-seventh session in 
the Textile school in this city No- 
vember 10. The subject for discus- 
sion, “Industrial BEiducation,” was 
first taken up by James ‘T. Smith, 
who dwet upon the advantages re- 
sulting from a technical education. 
Mr. Smith was fo!lowed by Henry T. 
Pailey, who discussed the sub‘e:t at 
considerable length. The following 
officers were elected: President,. 
Charles H. Morse cf Medford; vicé- 
president, Herry C. Morrisoi of 
cord, N. H.; secretary and treasurer, 
Henry D. Hervey of Malden; execu- 
tive committee, Allen Keith of East 
Providence, R. I., Mason S. Stone, 
of Montpelier, Vt., and Frank D. 
Easton of Naugatuck, Ct. 


SOMERVILLE. The proposition 
to elect an assistant superintendent 
at a salary of $1,500 failed to secure 
adequate support. 

PITTSFIELD. At the thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the 
Berkshire Teachers’ Association held 
nere November 8 the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Har- 
low Goddard of Lenox; vice-presi- 
dents, W. D. Goodwin of Pittsfield 
and F. B. Van Orman of Cheshire; 
treasurer, F. A. Bagnall of Adams; 
secretary, L. M. Rowland of Lenox; 
executive committee, Preston Barr of 
Tee, A. F. Howes of Sheffield, Miss 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, a8 well as the relief, of men 
tal and nervous depression. dyspepsia, sleenl« ss 
ness,and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervons strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALI ZED PHOSPRITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves It is not a seeret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each hettle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. 


3 56 W. 25th St- 
only NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail 81 00. 


CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. it does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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This beautiful series of Readers, just now attracting so much atten- 
tion among progressive teachers everywhere, may be ordered from 


EDWARD E. BABB & COMPANY 


25 Arch Street’ 


BOSTON 


For an interesting booklet about these Readers write the publishers 


B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond, Va. 


Nellie E. Ayers of Stockbridge, J. A. 
Decamp of Williamstown, Mrs. M. 
FE. Couch of North Adams, and Miss 
H. L. Blinn of Pittsfield. 

The attendance at both the fore- 
noon and the afternoon sessions was 
large. The president, Superintend- 
ent H. L. Allen of Dalton, made a few 
remarks. Samuel W. Cole, supervisor 
of music, Erookline, addressed the 
primary and grammar teachers on 
“The Forgotten Side of Music in the 
Public Schools.” In the primary sec- 
tion Superintendent F. A. Eagnali of 
Adams gave a very scholarly address 
on “Story Telling,” and Mrs. A. DL. 
Poliard, superintendent of schools, 
Southington, Conn., followed with a 
very interesting talk on “Learning 
to Read: Thought Giving and 
Thought Getting.” at the ccnc'u ion 
of which Mrs. Pollard conducted a 
“round-table’”’ conference on reading 
in the primary grades. The subject 
of reading was admirably presented 
to the grammar teachers by Chares 
H. Morrill, principal of the Ran’ol h 
Centre (Vt.) normal school, and by 
Marcus White, principal of the New 
Britain (Conn.) normal school. The 
high school section had one address 
on the general subject, “The Public 
School as a Sociai Centre,’ by the 
Rev. Dr. Leonard of Piitsfield, and 
two addresses on the special subject 
of mathematies by A. Harry Wheele- 
of the Worcester English high 
school, and Professor T. W. D. 
Worthen of -Dartmouth College. The 
afternoon session was occupied with 
two addresses. William C. Bates, 
superintendent of schools, Cam- 
bridge, spoke on “Larger Life and 
Better Service,” and President Hyde 
of Bowdoin College addressed the 
convention on “The Personal Quali- 
fications of the Teacher.” Both cf 
these addresses were well suited to 
the occasion, and they proved very 
helpful and inspiring to the large 
audience that entirely filled the hall. 
This annual convention of the Bork- 
shire teachers and superin‘endents 
is steadily growing in favor and 
popularity, and is accomplishing the 
desired result of prov'ding instruc- 
tion and inspiration for the teachers. 

PALTON. At the opening of th's 
schocl year the Batavia system of in- 
struction was introduced into all tre 
schools, beginning with the third 
grade. The school committee voted 
on the recommendation of the suyer- 
intendent to applv it at first to 
mathematies only, but to extend it 
gradually to other school subjec's as 
it seems desirable. Thus far the 


teachers are unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the individual iastruction 
in the school hours. The Weaver 
method of individual sight singing 
was also introduced with the purpose 
of extending it to all the grades in 
the course of time, This is a strictly 
rational method of music and is in 
keeping with the individual instruc- 
tion in the other school subjects, The 
first two months of this year show 
an increased enrollment and a more 
uniform attendance of pupils than in 
the past, thus foreshadowing more 
interest and better results. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Almond H. Went- 
worth, supervisor of drawing, has 
organized a Teachers’ Art Club in 
connection with the public school 


teachers of the city. President, Miss - 


Minnie H. Smith of Cedar-street 
school; vice-president, Miss Sarah S. 
Wilson of Webster school; secretary, 
Miss Alta M. Carter of Worthington 
Hooker school; treasurer, Miss Mar- 
garet M. Fox of VWair-street school; 
executive committee, Junius C. 
Knowlton, principal of Winchester 
district, chairman, Miss WBlizabeth 
Hodgdon of Washington school, Miss 
Nellie H. Story of Strong school, 
Miss L. Adella Pinney of Orange- 
street school, Miss Julia Nadler of 
Winchester school, Mr. Wentworth 
and Miss Smith, ex-officio, The ob- 
ject of the club shall be the advance- 
ment of its members in artistic ap- 
preciation and facility of express‘on, 
and the promotion of a high stand- 
ard of art education in the public 
schools. The following courses are 
now under way: Nature work in 
water color, with Miss Mariha J. 
Potter; nature work in penci) and 
crayon, with Miss Emma Macdona!'d; 
pure design, with Mr. Wentworth; 
conventionalized design, with Miss 
Elizabeth Hodgdon, consisting of the 
stndy of one or more plants in pencil 
and water color, the making of con- 
ventiona'ized forms of p‘ants studied, 
and the acaptation of these forms to 
decorate siven spaces; still life, with 
Mr. Wentworth, to include the ele- 
mentary principles of prospective, 
Each course consists of ten lessons, 
and all classes are now being held 
evenings at the New Haven high 
school, with the exception of Miss 
Potter’s class, which meets on Satur- 
Gay morning. There are now about 
one hundred and fifty members, and 
some of the courses proved to be so 
popular that it was necessary to 
divide the class. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


There are free high school 
baths with seven different shower 
baths, There is sevel-acre 
athletic field, the money for renting 
Which was raised by popular sub- 
scription by Superintendent Boynton. 
They have an athletic leader who is 
a physician. No word of profanity 
cr vulgarity is allowed on the 
grounds. 

There are 6,320 New York students 
in the nine leading yniversities. Of 
these 2,809 are in Columbia, 1,808 in, 


.Cornell, 580 in Yale, 512 in Harvard, 


252 in Princeton, 195 in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and 122 in Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. fc 


ITHACA. The high school enjoys 
a morning lecture one day a week, or 
oftener. They take their own pic- 
tures, make their own slides, and util- 
ize the slides furnished by the state 
department of education. I was 
greatly interested in a lecture given 
by one of the women teachers on the 
Civil war. It was fully illustrated by 
the stereopticon, 


SIBLEY & 
COMPANY 


SCHOOL BOOK 
Publishers 


ENGLISH 


Painter's Literatures—English and American. 
Watrous’ First Year English. 
Watrous’ Second Year English. 
The Students’ Series of English Classics. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON 


378 Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the stady of 
Phys.cal and Commercial y, History) 
Science, Art and other branches, 
dhave one. Illustrated ches, Every school 


MecALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
_ $1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of Schou! Use. 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not grow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec'y. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania has 163 
high schools, 

Pennsylvania has 17.8 per cent. of 
the population in the public schools. 

Pittsburg’s curfew rings the girs 
ofi the street at 8.15. 

Of the thirteen state normal 
schools, ‘Millersville is the oldest, 
having been established im 1859; 
Edinboro, second, in 1861; Mansfield, 
third, in 1£62; Kutztown, fourth, in 
1866; Bloomsburg, 1869: West 
Chester, 1871; Shippensburg, 1873; 
California, 1874; Indiana. 1875; 
haven, 1877; Clarion, 1887; Slippery 
Rock, 1889; East Stroudsburg, 1893. 

PHILADELPHIA. The new 
school board of twenty-one members, 
recently appointed by the board of 
judges, though they do not take 
effice until January, are having fre- 
quent meetings and are preparing to 
take hold intelligently and promptly 
when the time comes. The act of 
assembly provides that the minimum 
sum to be annually appropriated for 
the maintenance of the _ public 
schools shall not be less than five 
mills on_each dollar of the city’s as- 
sessed valuation. This will give the 
board of education more than $46,000,- 
000, as compared with $4,333,063 ap- 
propriated to the board of education 
for that purpose for the current year. 
Among the more important executive 
officers to be choren by the board 
will be a superintendent of schools, 
who will be given 4 seat in the bcard 
and the privilege to participate in a 
discussion of all matters under con- 
sideration by that body, but cannot 
vote, and twelve assistant superin- 
tendents, each of whom will enjoy 
similar privileges in the sectional 
school board located in the district 
to which he is attached, There will 
also be elected a superintendent of 
buildings. who must be an engineer 
or architect of good standing in the 
profession. All plans for new 
echools, additions to old structures, 
or repairs of any kind must be ap- 
proved by this official, as well as the 
superintendent of schools, before the 
Same are submitted to the board for 
final action. The superintendent of 
buildings will be empowered to ap- 
point such assistants as the board 
shall authorize. 

HUNTiNGDON. J. G. Dell, super- 
intendent of Huntingdon county, one 
of the indomitable workers of the 
state, who is serving his second term 


township 


as county superintendent, was given 
a genuine surprise on November 2. 


close of the evening lecture, that Dr, 
Willis, a day instructor, came for- 
ward, and in the name of the teach- 
ers of the county presented Mr. Dell 
with a valuable gold watch and cha‘n, 


HARRISBURG. So great was the 
success of the county institute, Octo- 
ber 30 to November 3, that several 
cities, adjoining counties, and the 
teachers came to Mr. H. B. Gaiver's 
institute without pay; instead they 
paid their own expenses. 

SCRANTON. Of the $761,090 
raised in taxes the schools get $315,- 
000, or 41.37 per cent., which is third 
in the United States and first in the 
middle states. 

WARREN. Superintendent W. L. 
MacGowan has made many depir- 
tures which have proved of much 
benefit to the schools, making the 
city, largely through the genercsity 
of one man, one of the most famed 
for its educational advantages in 
western Pennsylvania or New Yo-k, 
His latest is an effort to decorate the 
schoolrooms. He has purchased sev- 
eral books on schoolroom decora- 
tions, which the children study. 
Every building in the city is organ- 
ized for securing elaborate decora- 
tions by Thanksgiving, and a prize 
that is well worth while will be 
given to the best decorated building, 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MISSOURI. 

There are to be two new normal 
schoo's e:tablished in the fourth and 
fifth districts. This state of bound- 
less resources is preparing for the 
training of its teachers more rapidly 
than any other of the Southern or 
Southwestern states. 

Mr. Robert B. Harshe, after spend- 
ing a year in Teachers’ College in New 
York doing graduate work, and 
spending the summer months with 
Professor A. W. Dow at Ipswich, is 
back at the University of Missouri, 
having taken charge of the Art de- 
partment pending the return from 
Furope of the former director, Mr. 
Aankeney. 

WARRENSBURG. ‘The summer 
term has 600 students enrolled and 
the new building is the equal of any 
of the state school buildings, if, in- 
deed, it is not the best of all. 


& CO. 
It was at the county institute, at the WAT 


BELLS 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B.D. PITTS, 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Act..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company- 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


AND ALL POINTS 


Through Trains. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
BOSTON. 
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November 16, 1905 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


PP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 
or EDUCATIONas complete as possible the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
‘portant college news. 


Professor Borden P. Bowne, whose 
new book on “The Immanence of 
God” is just published, is abroad on 
a year’s trip around the world, after 
twenty-nine years of service in the 
department of philosophy at Boston 
University. 

Columbia University last year re- 
ceived money gifts amounting to 
$1,960,000 and had an enrollment of 
4.981 students, according to the an- 
nual report to-day of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Of the 
total enrollment 1,378 were graduates 
of other colleges either in America 
or in Europe. 

The training of students to become 
teachers bas been staried at the Uni- 
wersity of Cincinnati by Professor 
John W. Hall, who has gone to Cin- 
cinnati from the Training Schocl fcr 
Teachers of New York city. He has 
been given the chair of elementary 
education in the Teachers’ Col e.e of 
the University of Cincinnati, and 
his salary of $2,500 a year is to be 
paid by the board of education. In 
return for this he is to supervise the 
practice work of the cadets in the 
public schools and to instinct them 
in methods of teaching. , 

Professor Hall has also organized 
a class of school principals, to whom 
he will lecture on criticism and su- 
pervision of teachers once a week at 
the Schoolmasters’ Club, Im addi- 
jion to this he will teach a class of 
twenty senior girls at the university 
the methods of teaching for three 
hours a week, and a class of young 
men also three hours a wéek. 


NOT THE PROPER CONTENTS. 

Newitt—“It certainly is a great es- 
tahlishment. They’re sticklers for 
system there; everything in its right 
place.” 

Cassidy-—“Oh! Oidunno. Whin Oi 
wint through there Oi seen a lot 0 
red buckets marked ‘for fire only,’ 
an’, faix, there was wather in thim!” 


AMONG THE BEST SELLERS. 

“And is the little man a literary 
genius, too?” . 

“Yes, indeed. He is the most suc- 
cessful of them all.” 

“And what are his most successful 
books?” 

“‘Fudge and Kindred Sweets’ and 
‘Cooking Under Three Administra- 
tions,’ ’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


HER LONG SUIT. 
Mr. Fighter—“I see they are wear- 
ing gowns longer this year.” 
Mrs. Fighter (savagely)—‘“Well, 
if they wear ’em any longer than I 
do they will have to make them out 
of chain mail.”—Chicago News. 


Employer (to new office boy)— 
“Has the cashier told you what you 
are to do this afternoon?” 

Office Boy—“Yes, sir; I’m to wake 
him when I see you coming.” 


The teacher who takes full acecunt 
of heredity, environment, and conse- 
quent pre-disposition may well emu- 
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late. the. chess-player and iry to 
“think three moves ahead.”—BDx- 
change. 


+. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
[Continued from page 561.) 


what is called “a passive resistance 
strike.” The strike is designed to 
secure both better pay and shorter 
hours, the average employee on Aus- 
trian railways being greatly under- 
paid and overworked. But. the 
method is peculiar in this particular 


that, imstead of obstructing traffic 


and stopping work, the strikers are 
engaged in a more than ordinarily 
strict observance of the regulations 
for traffic imposed by the Ministry cf 
Communications, These are so com- 
plex and absurd that the only way 
to carry on railway tratfic is, to 
ignore them. The ingenious plan 
adopted keeps the strikers in full 
possesssion of their places and ther 


pay, and is just as effectual for the’ 


ends in view as if they had ceased 
work. The Ministry of Communi- 
cations has been forced hastily to 
revise its ries. 


AWAKENING CHINA. 


A striking illusttation of the 
change which is taking place in 
China in the gradual adoption of 
Western ideas was. afforded recently 
in the army manoeuvres which were 
heid at Fekin. It was the general 
opinion of foreign military observe.s 
that China had accomplished won- 
ders in raising an army of 40,000 
men to such proficiency in so short 
a time. The old weapons and ac- 
coutrements were discarded for the 
most modern arms. The infantry 
was armed with Mauser magazine 
rifles, and the cavalry with Mauser 
carbines and swords, and the scheme 
of the manoeuvres, which repre- 
sented the repelling of an invasion 
from the south, was admirably car- 
ried out. ‘The troops gave evidence 
of Japanese training, and one mili- 
tary attache counted as many as 
twenty Japanese in Chinese uni- 
forms. People who anticipate a fu- 
ture combination of the two yellow 
races for mutual defence or aggres- 
sion must have their conjectures 
strengthened by the spectac'e. 


> 


DIPLOMATIC PRECEDENT. 


Father—“What were and 
young Hugger talking about last 
night?” 

PDaughter—‘“Really, father, I cant 
tell you; the lid is on the cabinet.”— 
New York Sun. 


THE TRUE McCURDY SPIRIT. 


' “What would you do if you had a 
million?” asked Meandering Mike. 

‘Don’t talk dat way,” rejoined 
Plodding Pete. “I’d rather be broke 
dam be one o’ de small fry.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


“Your bookkeeper seems to be a 
bright young woman.” 

“Yes, but she has some very ec- 
centric ideas.” 

“Yes. She enters our messenger 
boy’s wages as ‘running expenses.’ ”’ 
—Philadelphia Press. 


The Unspeakable Russian Gov- 
ernment. 


German banks announce that Russia 


is, or very scon will be in the market 
for a $360,000,000 loan. After what oc- 
curred on January 22, “Red Sunday,” in 
St. Petersburg, and. Monday, October 9, 
“Bloody Monday,” in Moscow, it will be 
a lasting, living disgrace if any Anglo- 
American: speaking banker or investor 
encourages the Russian government 
further in its career of brutality by the 
loan ofa single dollar for any ,urpose 
whatscever. 

The savagery of Peter, miscalled the 
Great, still lives in Russia, and is as 
much the foundation to-day of “‘brutal 
government” as it was during his reign. 
Just as closely as is the Russ/an gov- 
ernment of to-day following the foreign 
policy he mapped out, is it emulating 
the savage brutality of the man who 
nad his own son tortured to death, 
And net only the govermnent, but the 
officers of. the army and navy are 
equally brutal in their treatment of 
the men serving under them. It’s force, 
blood, and torture everywhere. 

The bloody French revolution re- 
sulted from far less than what is cc- 
curring in Russia every day, only a 
fraction of which becomes public. 
T.ouis XVI. of France and Charles I. of 
England justly lost their heads for only 
a tithe of the brutal tyranny from 
which the Russian ‘people ‘are suffer- 
ing and have been sufferlng for cen- 
turies. And not alone the Russian 
people proper, bit the Finns, the 
Poles, and the Chinese till recently in 
Manchuria, and to-day in Vladivostok, 

As a foundation and excuse fcr this 
tyranny the Russian minister of educa- 
tion in 1899 actually officially slterea 
Ged’s fifth commandment, and made 
it to read, for educational purposes, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother, the 
emperor and his officials, that thy 
days may he long upen the land the 
Lord, thy God, giveth thee.” (See New 
York Times Saturday Review of Sep- 
tember 9, 1899, quoting from the Jewish 
World). Note particularly, “and his 
officials.”’ This means nothing else 
than putting “the emperor and his of- 
ficials” on a par with the Almighty. 
What blasphemy! Surely the course 
predicted in the holy writ for those 
who take from or add thereto will 
follow his impiety for personal profit, 
if, indeed, it is not following now. 

The time has come when the dis- 
ciplining cf the Russian government, 
so successfully begun by Japan, should 
be continued in the only way possible 
to the great nations of the world, the 
United States included, namely, by 
shutting the world’s cash-box against 
her. This should be done until the 
Russian people of all nationalities ana 
religions are ensured freedcm of speech, 
public and private; freedom of the 
press, ownership of land by the 
farmer class; national representation by 
election; power to impose their own 
taxes; freedom from police registration, 
and parliamentary control of expendi- 
tures. 

Every Christian or Jewish dollar 
loaned from this to the Russian 
government will be a crime against the 
Russian people, and an outrage on 
civilization and humanity. 


Walter J. Baliard. 


Aunt Jane—‘Well, there's one 
thing about Martha—she attends to 
her own business and to nobody 
else’s.” 

Eva—“Poor thing! She must lead 
a very dull, uninteresting life.” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 
James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cHicaco. 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 


the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
Ni Oo Ww aie poet until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


UCATORS'’ 
101-B Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


CHANGE 


Y.M.C.A. Bidg 


Portiand, Me. 
OF BOSTON, 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 26 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY > 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


High Grade D 


In Demand Every 


Teachers Week of the vear 


AGENCY, 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
RHaM, N. H, 


General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


SCIENCE w 


; i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Author. | Publisher. Price 

king the Most of Ourselves.........---..... Wilson A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago $1.00 
The Child’s Book of Health..........---.-+++++ Blaisdell Ginn & Co., Boston — 
Builders of Our Nation +++ Burton Eaton & Co., New York 
Our Neighbors. ....- Gibson Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 4.20 
China and Parker Dutton & Co., “ 350 
American Moore Harper & Bros., “ 2.00 
Our Holidays... — The Century Company, 65 
jionary Stories... .. 65 
Eglantine Watson D. & Co., “ 150 
Experimental Ps Titchener The Macmillan Co., “ 2.50 
The Story of Noah’s Ark.....-......+--+see-es Smith Houghton,Mifflin & Co., Bost’n 2.00 
Sidney Mims “ “ “ 150 
Rhode Island...........- Richman “ “ “ “ 140 
The Girls of St. Baldwin J.B.Lippincott & Co., Phil. 
The German Noun......-...+--++++-+-- — W Sihler, Decorah, Ia. — 
Bright Ideas for Entertaining Linscott Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., “ eae 
The Fifth School Year....... ........--000-+++ Lukens A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago .60 
Fishing Across the Continent ...........---.-- Hull “ “ “ “ 1.00 


“Do you know where little boys 
that smoke cigarettes go?” 

“Yes’m; back behind our stable 
uster to be the safest place, but 


mom’s got on to us.” 
Write for Catalogues 


 Price-List, 
PU BLISHINGS 


> 
427-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANYS} New York. 


| N. BE. Dept. — 120 Boylston St., Boom 411 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 

Sis Per both sexes. For catalogues 

address the Prineipal, _A.G. BoypeEn, A. M. 
OTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


RMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
ee only. "Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


The Lowest Rate to New York. 


Two dollars—cheap enough, isn’t 
it? It is certainly as low as it 
should be with the safe and com- 
fortable accommodations such us are 
offered by the Joy line, which has a]. 
Ways been popular, enjoying as it 
does the reputation for courteous 
treatment of its patrons. 

Effective Monday, November 6, 
and until further notice, this line 
offers a rate of $2 from Boston 
through to New York. In addition 
to the all-water service every 
Wednesday at 5 p. m., steamers sail 
from Providence every week day at 
6.30 p.m. Passengers may take any 
train from the South terminal sta- 
tion up to 5.038 p. m.,, making close 
connections with the steamers in 
Providence, Staterooms may be se- 
cured and tickets purchased at the 
Boston office cf the company, 3/8 
Congress street, near the South 
terminal station. 


> 


“Wihere’s your daughter Mary liv- 
ing now, Mrs. Murphy?” inquired 
one of the neighbors. “The two of 
them is living in a suit uptown.” 
“What’s a suit?’ inquired the other. 
“A suit,” said Mrs. Murphy, slowly, 
‘is one o’ thim places where the pir- 
lor is in the bedroom, and the bed- 
room is in the kitchen, and the 
closets is down in the cellar, and 
the beds is piannys, or organs, and 
—well, it’s one o’ thim places where 
iverything is something elise,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Murphy.-—Justice. 


> 


An Irishman who had been out of 
a job many weeks found in the river 
that flowed through his town the 
body of the keeper of the railroad 
drawbridge. Heimmediately betook 
himself to the superintendent of the 
division and applied for the vacant 
job, saying that he had seen the 
body of the former keeper in the 
river. “Sorry,” said the superin- 
tendent, briefly; “the place has been 
filled. We gave it to the man who 
saw him fall in.”—-Harper’s Weekly. 


Elegant Tourist Sleeping Car Ser- 


vice via the Nickel Plate Road. 
Tourist sleepers via this popular 
line leave Boston for Chicago and 
the Pacific coast each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday. Before de- 
ciding on a route for your trip 
West, get full particulars by ad- 
dressing L. P. Burgess, New England 
Passenger Agent, Old South build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Things move along so rapidly 
nowadays that people saying, ‘“‘it 
can’t be done,” are always being in- 
terrupted by somebody doing it— 
Puck. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The many people on the stage during 
the performances of George Ade’s nota- 
ble comedy drama, ‘““The County Chair- 
man,’ which commenced a three-weeks’ 
engagement at the Tremont Theatre last 
Monday with Maclyn Arbuckle in the 
title role. do not merely form a back- 
zsround. They each represent a distinct 
village type, and many of them have im- 
portant parts. You will recognize the 
village “smart Aleck,”’ the old G, A. R. 
veteran, the fellows who hang around 
the depot. those who always line up at 
the post-office and never get any mail, 
the oldest inhabitant, the village dress- 
maker (who is a flirt), the man who 
keeps the general store, the station 
agent, the village orphan who waits on 
the table at the boarding house, and 
many others. “The County Chairman” 
ran for 312 performances in New Yor'r 
and 112 performances in Chicago, five 
weeks in Philadelphia, and five weeks 
flere in Boston. It has but tw» more 
yveeks to run, 

KeITH’S 

A variety program of  excepticnal 
ctrength and capitally balanced is an- 
nounced from Keith's for the week of 
November 20. Prominent in the list will 
be Louis Simon and Grace Gardner, as- 
sisted by a competent company in the 
hilariously funny comedy sketch, ‘The 
New Coachman,” which will prove a 
strong rival to “Pais” in its exciting 
fnish but containing more of the 
screamingly funny material which pa- 
trons of vaudeville seem to like so much 
wow-a-days. The surreunding p.o- 
gram is an excellent one, containing 
wot a poor act in its entire length, and 
including the wonderful Dollar trovpe, 
one of the best ef acrobatic acts; the 
four Welsons, ring experts, specially 
imperted from Kurope; Mr. and Mrs, 
Howard Truesdell, in the comedy sketch, 
“Aunt Louisa’s Advice’; Will Rogeis, 
rope manipulator and lasso expert; 
Cartmell and Harris, in a great dancing 
specialty, O. K. Sato, comedy jugg er; 
Cabaret’s dogs, one of the prettiest 
canine acts ever imported; Thomas and 
Payne, “real coon’’ comedians, singers, 
and dancers; Cherry and Bates, comedy 
ind trick bicyclists, and Lillian LeRoy, 
“the little girl with the big voice.” 
There will be special entertainment for 
the children, end the usual new lst of 
comedy and interesting motion pictures 
will be exhibited in the kinetograph. 


A little four-vear-old occupied an 
upper berth in the sleeping car cf the 
Scotch express. Awakening once in 
the middle of the night, his mother 
asked him if he knew where he was. 
“Yourse I do!” ‘he replied; “I’m in 
the top drawer.”—Househo'd World. 


Man Overboard—‘‘He'!p! Help!” 

Stranger—‘Phuy don’t yez swim?” 

“T don’t know how.” 

“Begorry, ye’ve got an_ illigant 
chance to learn,’—New York We:2k’y. 


“Their pay is shockingly small for 
some of our public officials,” said the 
broad-minded man, 

“Yes,” answered the cynic; “but it 
averages up. Some of the pubic 
officials are shockingly small f-r their 
pay.”—-Washington Star. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
teachers have been placed by this agency since January 1, without their 


FORTY-TH RE so much as writing a letter of application. Some of them were called 
up on velephone and appointed, some were directed by telegram to report for duty without 
previous notice, some were visited by superintendents without warning and knew the 
purpose of the visit only when invited to take the position. The number increases every 
year, and the best service we can render WITHOU this confidence in us. It is different 
is always given to schools that place enough from the old style of notify- 
ing everybody. When Superintendent Miller of Binghamton went to tg 4 there 
were 200 applications for his place. We knew of it before anyone else did, but we 
notified nobody. A good many of our candidates wrote or telegraphed us, ‘‘Can’t you 
do something for me thre?’’ We replied* promptly ‘‘No chance; the principal of 
the high school will be appointed.”” But the notification agencies APPLICATION 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


CHICAGO 
BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


eee , introduces to Colleges 
M ERICAN 72. 2 TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 

esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Youk. 


During the fall and winter months there are 
frequent vacancies which must be filled on 


_ short notice. Many of them are first-class 
positions. Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


The P tt h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave: 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRatr, Manager. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 
$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer. better opportu- 
HE SO nities for aspiring 
. teachers than an 
other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ioformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bidg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago. 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Washb., 313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles, Cal., 535 Stimton Bk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
SCHETMCT MOTD tam st, |sonn anager 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN Des Morngs, Iowa. 


Subscribers who wish a free specimen copy of the Journal 
of Education sent to a friend will kindly send us a postal 
with the friend’s name and address) NEW ENGLAND 
PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘“‘ life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 


corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boy!ston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


THE FEDERATION BULLETIN 


Official Organ 
of the Board of Directors of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Devoted to the 
Educational and Sociological Problems of the Day. 


See the November bulletin for Special Articles on 


EDUCATION 


Ought the Higher Education of 
Women to be made more 
Practical? 


BY EVA PERRY MUORE 
President of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS 
BY CAROLINE STONE ATHERTON 


An Investigation into the Conditions of the Elemen- 
tary Schools, by the Federated Clubs and the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 


Send for sample copy and new premium offer of 


The Woman’s Home Library 


THE FEDERATION BULLETIN 
1382 Beacon Street, Boston 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. 


fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 
LEAFLET FORM. 

No. 201 Beethoven. 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 

| No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 
Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


| 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 
| 29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 
Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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